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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1903. 


TUESDAYS. Lecture Hour, 5 o'clock. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN. M.D. B.Sc. Fullerian Professor of 
physiology, RI—THRRE LECTCRES on ‘ The Hlood and some of its 
Problems.’ On TUESDAYS, April 21, 28, May 5. 

EORGE H. DARWIN, MA LL.D. DSc. F.R.8.—TWO 
LECTURES m4 ‘The Astronomical Influence of the Tides.’ On 
TUESDAYS, May 12,19. (‘The Tyndall Leetares.) 

Prof. EDMUND J. GARWO@OP, M.A—TWO LECTURES on ‘The 
Work of Ice as a Geological Agent.’ Un TUESDAYS, May 26, June 2. 


THURSDAYS. Leeture Hour, 5 o'clock. 

f. DEWAR, M.A. LL.D. DSc. F.R.S8., Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, K.L—THREE LECTURES on ‘Hydrogen : Gaseous, Liquid, 
and Solid.’ On THURSDAYS, April 23, 30, May 7. 

Prof. SYDNEY H. VINES, M.A. D Se. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES on 
‘ Proteid-Digestion in Plants.’ On THURSDAYS, May 14, 21 

Prof. J. A. FLEMING, M.A. D.Se. F.R 8.—T WO LECTURES on 
‘Electric Resonance and Wireless Telegraphy.’ On THURSDAYS, 
May 28, June 4. 

SATURDAYS. Lectare Hour, 3 o'clock. 

Prof LANGTON DOUGLAS, M.A —TWO L ECTU RES on ‘ The Early 
Art of Siena.’ On SATURDAYS, April 25, May 2 

HAMISH MacCUNN, Esq —THR&E LECTURES on? — > (With 
Musical Illustrations ) On SATUKDAYS, May 9, 16, 2: 

Prof. SILVANUS P. SROMTeON, B.A. D.8c. F on . M.R.T.—TWO 
LECTURES on the ‘De Magnete”’ and its Author.’ I. The Book. 
aI. The Man. On SATURDAYS, May 30, June 6. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas Subscription to a 
Single Course of Lectures One Guinea or Half-a-Guinea, according to 
the Length of the Course. Tickets issued Daily at the Institution, or 
sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Offiee Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Seoaaia Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS ar be RESUMED on 

— 24, at 9 ».m., when The Hon. R. J. STRUTT will give a 

urse on SOME RECENT INVESTIGATIONS on ELECTRICAL 
SONDUCTION: Succeeding Discourses will probably be given by 
Prof. WILLIAM J. POPE, Mr RIDER HAGGARD, Dr. D. H. 
SCOTT. Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY, H.S H. ALBERT PRINCE of MONACO, 
Prof. H. H. TURNER, Prof. T. CURIE, and other Gentlemen. To 
these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Srcrerary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures ata 
reduced charge. yment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five 
Guineas a Year; or a Composition of Sixty Guineas. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
Secretary : 
W. WILKIE JONES. 
Sir JOHN LENG, who has kindly promised to 
coming Annual Dinner, has issued the following 


“The Committee of the Newsvendors’ an ene nn Provident 
Institution have for some time past been pushing the usefal work of 
their Institution to the uttermost parts of the United Kingdom. They 
have been extending its benevolence, and urging upow all men and 
women engaged as publishers, wholesalers, and retailers of news- 
papers the advisability of becoming members of the Institution in the 
days of their 7 intel prosperity as a provision in case of their 
ever needing aid 

“During the past year several additions have been maie to the list 
of pensioners in cases of members who have contributed for years to 
the Benevolent Fund, and who had been disabled by their advanced 
age, blindness, or other infirmities. 

‘* The present laudable effort to extend the Institution's good work 
has my hearty support as a proprietor and editor of provincial news- 
papers, ani with tne double object of helping the Committee in their 
mission to newsvendors and raising the funds necessary for the 
conduct of such an Institution as this, | have cheerfully consented to 
ets at the Sixty-fourth Annual Festival on Tuesday evening, 

y 12, at De Keyser’s Roya! Hotel, Victoria Embankment. 

Dinner Tickets (for Lady or Gentleman) may be had at Une Guinea 

each, or this item may be merged in a donation if desired. 


poe at the forth- 





8S SECRETARY.—A LADY (Newnham College, 
Cambridge) desires ENGAGEMENT. Good Longhand Writer. 
Typist. Capable and reliable. V ery good Testimonials.—Address A. B., 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Ruildings, Uhancery Lane, E.C. 


: he POBLISHERS.—Successful Author and 
Editor, with independent income, desires EDITORIAL or 
an EMPLOY MENT.—Address Dexter, at Horncastie's, Cheap- 


(EL ASGOW CORPORATION PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES —WANTED, a LIBRARIAN for the KINGSTON 
DISTRIC’ LIBRARY Salary 1001. per annum. me licants are 
requested to state specially their experience in Classi Kcr and 
Cataloguing. Also, an ASSISfANT in the MITCHELL LIBRARY, 
a 











OLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT MEETING 

of the SOCIRTY will be held in ——— with the LONDON 
SHAKESPEARE ee ae in the THEATRE, BURLING- 
Eo GARDENS, W., on 2 (belng a Eve of ‘Shakespeare 
Day), when Mr ISRA ‘EL GOLLANCZ will deliver an Address, entitled 
“The Fabric of the Dream.’ Chair will be taken at 815 by the Pre- 
sident. Carriages at 10. F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


ONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. —A 
4 MEETING of the Society will be held in connexion with the 
LONDON SHAKESPRARE CUMMEMORATION, in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.,on APXIL 24 when Mr. T FAIRMAN 
ORDISH, F.S8.A., will deliver a LECTURE. with Lantern Illustrations, 
entitled ‘Shakespeare and London.’ Chair will be taken at 5 
Carriages at 10. BEKNARD GOMME, Hon. Sec. 
16, Cirffora’ sInn, EC. 


ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 

1903.—For PROGRAMME of ARRANGEMENTS and Tickets 

for the Meetings on 22nd and 24th, as announced above, address the 
Drrecror, 16, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


R OYAL 
113mm ANNIVERSARY. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY. April 24, pera for 
7.30 p.m. precisely, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO- 
POLE, W.C. Dioner Tickets One Guinea each. 


Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, 
K.C.B D.8 O , in the Chair. 
< I Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of Authors and their 
"amilies. 

No appeal is made except on the orcasion ef the Annual Dinner. 

A Donation of 101 10s. or upwards constitutes the Donor a Member 
of the Corporation and Donors of 5l. 5s. and upwards are entitled toa 
“Ticket for the Dinner free of cha mf 

mations, for which the ee ttee appeal. may be sent 
LEWELYN ROBERTS, Soenstany’ 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


ws FESTIVAL of ST. GEORGE. 


A “TE DEUM” wi'l be sung at ST. ptt te ere ee. 
WINDMILL STREET, W .on WEDNESDAY, May, at7 p 
enemoration of the Fortieth Year of the Reign of his Majesty ‘ee king 
of the Helienes. 

The Greek Oration will be delivered by Dr. JOHN REGUZIS (of 
Athens), and the Sermon preached by the Kev Prof. MAHAFFY. D.D. 
D.C.L. Mus. D.. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Knight 
of the Order of the Redeemer. 

sees will oy at8 = ™ atthe siege ed pil tla The 
DUKE of ARGYL KT.. an e REGIUS PROFE*SORS of 

GREEK. in the UNIVERSITIES of “OXFORD ny CAMBRIDGE will 
be the guests of the evening. 

Seats will be ——— on application to Mr. Zica.ierri, 3, Plowden 
Buildings, London E C. 


WELL-PIt.ACKD and POPULAR WRITER, 

Social and Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address E. R. H. Francis & Co., Athenuum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, B.C. 











LITERARY FUND. 














z i per annum.—Applications to be sent o the Crry 
Liprartan, 21, Miller Street, Glasgow, not later than MONDAY, 
April 27, marked outside * Librarianship” or “ Assistantship.” 


& ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL is VACANT. 
The Master must be a Graduate of some University of the United 
Kingdom. 
Applications and Testimonials (12 copies of each) should be sent 
before the Ist day of wee 1903, to the undersigned, from whom 
particulars may be obtain: 
W.H SatrenrHwarre, Clerk to the Governors. 
30, Cable Street, Lancaste 











ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL of the 
FOUNDATION of JOHN HARRISON Ses 1874), 
at GREAT CROSBY, near LIVERPO 
A VACANCY will occur at the END of the SU MMER TERM in the 
Office of HEAD MASTEK to the MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 
by the resignation of the Rev nee 8. Armour, D.D. All applica- 
tions and copies of Te from lid for that ap eae 
(who must have somtaaees at coho University within t British 
Empire, and shall not exceed 40 years of age on the 29th September, 
1903) must be sent to tne Crerk or THE Governors (Merchant Taylors’ 
Company), Soyer Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, EC., on or 
before the 30t h of May next. ‘The duties will commence after the 
Summer Holidays. “Fa 4 further information required, and Forms of 
Application, may be by app to the CrerkK or THE 
Governors. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN COMMERCE AND PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for this appointment, at a stipend 
of -perannum. The Lecturer will be required to enter upon his 
duties on OCTOBER 1, 1903. 
Applications should be sent to the ~ p= on or before MAY 9. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Tudor HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.R. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, Todd), 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Prof ne FR.S., J. 
Churton Solline, M.A, H. E Malden, MA, W. Rippmann, M A., 
Garcia. RC M_.,E. Pradeau (Paris Conse: vatoire), P. Stoeving (Leips sic), 
A. P. Huguenet, Terrick Williams. C. Jerram, M.A.,&c Large si- 
dent Staff and ae qualifiet Knglish and Foreign Mistresses. 























Cricket. ey. Tennis, iding Swimming, Ricycling. Grounds 
over Four hemes Large Gy Special to Health 
Matron, trained Nurse Prosp on 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
J (University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION KFGINS on TURSDAY, April 21. The 
work is arranged so that a Student may advantageously begin his 
Medical Curriculum then. 

Full information mav be obtained from — of the undersigned. 

BRADFORD MD D.8c F. , Dean of the Faculty. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph D., Soovehaay. 


Yearly Subscription, , free by po post, Inland, 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE, —The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS MAKSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


S’: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 1. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 145/. to 52%. 10s., for which 
Students who join in May are eligible, will be competed for on 
SEPrEMBER 22 and 2 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—A aan for the JANU- 
ARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on MAY 1 

For Calendar and full particulars apply, personally or by letter, to 


the Mepicar Scuoo. Secrerary. 
H A. CALEY, M.D. F R.C.P., Dean. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1, 1903. 

Students can reside in the College within the esetet walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds Scholarships and Prizes 
of ae segregate value of neariy 900/. are awarded annually 











Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London 
University Examinations, for the F.R.CS8., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 


There is a large, thoroughly wa ounnnet Cricket seagg oe 

For further particu'ars apply, ard or by er, to Mr. 
W. Doveras Harmer, M.C.( Cantab.}, Warden of the collese, St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


. DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowle: eof 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements —36, Sack ville Street, W. 


T° LECTURE and LITERARY SOOIETIES.— 

Season 1903-4.— FOUR LECTURES, ‘Strange Scenes Witnessed 
and Famous People Met,’‘ Bohemia of To-Day: her People and their 
Country,’ ‘Egypt of To-Day,’ ‘ Russia’s ‘T'sars and their Coronation 

eants.’ All illustrated fully by sigrong taken by the Lecturer, 

JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. F.R Hist.soc. Yho'’s Who’), who 
Lectures on Technical and ¢ Yommercial dneation in Europe. Times.— 
“ Vivid idea of people.” Aberdeen Journal.—‘* Graphic and charming.” 
Liverpool Mercury.—“ Most interesting, vivid, and popular manner.’ 

For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or Tue Lecture AGENCY, 
Outer Temple, London. 


SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Roya! Geographical 
Society, the Royai Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corpo on of 
be (l.ancs). 
wn and County Records Indexed. Special System of a Reeton, 
peagatee Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from ail srry 
guages. Foreign and Techni MSS. carefully Type- 
A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial 
and Berlin. 


TEES SateanG. — The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS, Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c.. Duplicated Lessons given. Usual terms. 
Reforences. Established ten years.—Sixes & &ixrs, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


Y] ee. WRITING. — SERMONS, AUTHORS’ 

, &e , carefully = promptly executed, 9d. per 1,000 words; 

1°, 000 ~~ over, 7d, Stationery, &c., included.—Miss 8. C. Massie, 
56, Elsenham Street, Southfields, London, sw. 


YY PE-W RKITING.—Authbors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 


every peck een pg and other Copies. us from Dictation, 











written. 
Work in London 














quickly and accurately.— s E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 
RTICLES, STORIXS, PLAYS, SERMONS, 


WANTED to be TYPEWRITIEN. Very best work and com- 
plete accuracy. . per 1,000 words.—M. Srvarz, 11, Moreton Place, 
St. George's Square, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MANUOSCRIP!S TYPE-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. §., 
care of Athen2um Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


‘['XPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Lan 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—Tu 
sxipce Typs-Wriinc Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Piays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accu es Segre 
dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verba 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
uantities.— Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ondon 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, 
TYPR-WRITTEN with accuracy and me vg 64. 














ke., 





,000, 
including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.— Miss per 1.000, 


8, Westover Koad, Wandsworth Common, Loné¢on, 8. w 





———————— 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—\_>—_ 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE. Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale anc and 
Preto ereegsis ne ado tacos be ba 


of Terms on appli 
Mitchell ene, r ‘and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 








HE AUTHORS’ go —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capabi 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers. ene and Test! 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 84. Paternoster Row. 


THKENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


mpeg Bas of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
MIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, » and 


Pikiopica et PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, 














Catalogues. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent —— London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ATALOGUE, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne. 
— Ruskin, Turner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Etchings b ie Whistler, Millet, &c. —Coloured Prints by Stadler—Ilins- 
trated an elmscott Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence. yal Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


JUST ISSUED. 
A JUBILEE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, 


and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 


her to His Majest the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and 
saeete = Me London, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 














BEECH TE GC R’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part IV. G—H, with 120 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
Ill. »” D-F, ,, 120 ” » 28. 


BSSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 88 
e of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW - in 
GREAT B BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply men 
from their large 8 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 


» 








PRFSS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEZUM on 
FEBRUARY 28. Full List will be sent on application. 





OOKS, rare First Editions. illustrated, part 
Library, FOR SALE. List sent.—Box 40, at Horncastle’s, Cheap- 


side, E.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 
Freeman's Historical Geography, 2 vols. — Freeman's Sicily, 

4 vols. 1891—Browning’s Bells and a 1841— Browning’s 
Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835 — Ti Brown’s Schooldays, First 
Edition, 1867— Burke's PE comag and Extinet Peerage, 1883—Children 
of the Cha) age - = ges , Faron ¢ souere. 1859—Brewer’s 
Henry VIII. 2 vols. 1884 Onto and Cambri Magazine, 1856— 
Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 Long 1872 — ese ng Songs, pub. at 
Chester, 1834—Prometheus Bound (Poems), 1833—Poems, by J. R., 
1850—Poems, by Melanter, 1864—Symonds's oe Literature, 2 vols. 
1881—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892—Geo. Meredith's Poems, 1851 — 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of ae i Pig eersoe 4 8 Essays, 2 vols. 
1890-Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—De: edies, 3 vols. 1871— 
Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Froude’s Short t Btudies, 1868-71, 4 vols 8vo— 
, Endymion, ag ged Poems. 1833, or 
msen’s Rome, 4 vo! ag ia ry Mother, Pickering, 
1866—Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 1902 Apuleius, 1893, and North’s 
Plutarch, 6 vols. Tudor 8., 1895—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vals 1875— 
Lamb’s Album Verses, 1830—Lyrical Ballads, 1798—Dawkins’s Cave 
Hupsting and Early Man, 1874-1880—Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838— 
Lang’s Ballads, 1872—Shelley, 4 vols. 1839—Wilde’s Woman = No 
mportance, ae Pee indermere’s Fan, 1893; Salome, - 
r vols. 1858 or 1874—Chaucer, 6 vols _ ey 
1852—Churchill, Poetical Works. 3 vols. 1 Please report all First 
paar and Presentation Copies of any well-known Authors ; = 





The extensive and interesting Library of the late /. TAYLOR 
ROWN, Esq., of Gibraltar House, Edinburgh. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
on og > by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
jeg d, W.C., on MONDAY, April 20, and Four Following Days, 
cielock. P isely, the extensive and interesting LIBRARY of the 

fate JOHN TAYLOR BROWN L. .8.A. (Scot.), of Gi 
House, burgh, Vice-President ‘of the Early Scottish Text Society, 
&c., Author of ‘ bliomania,” &c., comprising & ange number of Books 


on the History, Bi Famil 
History, and Theology of scotland | (ma: many scarce and valuable)—First 
Editions of the Writings of Celeb: glish and pong ieaieee, 
including Ee Burns (with the y- = Kilmarnock Edition of 
his Poems), 8 T. eridge, Cowper, Defoe, De Galneny: Carlyle, John 
Galt, Gol idemith, Willlass Hazlitt, James Hogg, = Hume, Keats, Charles 
Lamb, W. Landor, John Locke, Milton, Ritson, Ruskin, Sir 
Walter Scott, Shelley, —— Swift, Sir Weary a gy nse 
‘Thackeray, James Thomson, Aubrey de Vere Horace Walpule, George 
Wither, William Wordsworth, &c.. several with interesting MS. Notes 
by the various Authors, as described in Dr. Brown’ - Dh pl og a 
Publications of the other Clubs— 
Bibliographical Works of Dibaie and others—Fine art and Illustrated 
ks—Commonwealth and Civil War Books and Pamphiets—Bibles— 
Testaments — Greek and Latin Classics—and Works in General 














rting Books; and all Works issued in Numbers 
r ken, Cr got &c. High prices a 100,000 
Books for Sale an Wanted, Cash or Exchange. By far the most 
valuable Stock in, Birmingham. Please state wants.—Baxer’s Great 
Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UTOGRAPHS.—A COLLECTION of rare 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS FOR SALE.—W. M., 12, Edith Villas 
West Kensington, W. 


T°, ART COLLECTORS.—TO LET, with option 

f purchase, a RESIDENCE, charming and commodious, in one 
of the finest old Historical Towns in the Midland Counties. For 
Gentiemen of artistic taste and Collectors of Art (Furniture, Pictures, 
and China) this Residence is especially suitable. Early possession can 
be given.—-For full particulars and to gy Winaaitd to Messrs. Hampson 
& Son, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, Londo 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED ear cae ae and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

d cen — a minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & U. 

» 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 




















Sales by Auction. 
Mi:cellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

on TUESDAY. April 21. and Three Following Days, at 1 ‘o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, co: mprising Malton’s Picturesque View of 
Dublin, Coloured Cop: —Clutterbuck’ 's History of Hertfordshire, 3 vols. 
—Courthope’s Rows Roll—The Century Dictionary, 10 vols —Palmer’s 
Index to the Times, 1830-1895—Chetham Society's Publications. 126 vois. 
—Grote's Greece, 10 vols.—Tennyson’s Works, Edition de Luxe. 12 vols. 
—Hen [Jonson's Works, 9 vols.—Sylvester’s Lara penton 1607; also a 
Portion of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMA comprising, ‘Topo- 
gre phical and Antiquarian Rooks, Standard Works in History, Travel, 

iography, Fiction, &c. 

Catal on app 


licatt, 








Rare and valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of 
the late A. T. JEBB, Esq., removed Jrom Ellesmere; a 
Collection of Karly Printed Books and Books with W ‘oodcuts, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
EARLY in MAY, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS as above, com- 
prising Virgilii Opera. Giunta, 1519-Ptolomeus J. Scotus, 1520— 
Ariosto, Il Furioso, 1533 and other Works from the Early Italian 
Presses— French Hore, on Vellum, with Miniatures—interesting MS. 
Genealogical Pedigrees, illuminated; also fine Dated, Armorial, and 
other BKookplates — Early Impressions of Mezzotint and other 
Engravings (a few in Colours) by or after Bartolozzi, Cousins, 
Reyno'ds, Morland, and others. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Selected Portion of the valuable Library of the late Prof. H. R. 
HELWICH, F.S.8., Member of the Philological Society, Sc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


prairie at ther Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
the above eg mer comprising rare Books 3 


Philology 2. Kindred Subjects— n 
Eliot, Florio, Cotgrave, and pa r= be Books on Bibliography, 


Art, Archwology, &c. 





Catalogues are preparing. 





Photographic Cameras and Lenses by very best Makers, and 
quantity of all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—some fine 
Lots of Field Glasses and Telescopes. 

FRIDAY, April 17, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. -G. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, iz Street, Covent Garden, Lond on, W.C., HAND and 

STUDIO CAMERAS. some particularly good, by best Makers ; = 

Lenses and Photographic Apparatus of all faa “Field Glasses, as ne 

grand soomageor and in every respect first-class—Bacteriolo teal 

| 8 and fine aim Instruments ; also Student’s Micro- 


pes, icroscopie Slides, and Films, 
Electrical Apparatus and Fittings, scientific lactamase, Tools, anda 
ty. 


large quantity of Miscellaneous Proper 
On view day prior 10 till 5, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


Curiosities.— TUESDAY, April 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 

38. Kin coael Covent Garden, W.C., EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, 

and other ANTIQUITI Oriental China and Robes—New Guinea, 

Dervish. and African Curios—Royal George Relics—China and Bronzes 
from Japan—and the usual assortment of Curios from all parts. 

On view day prior, 10 to 4, and morning of Sale. Geutegnen on 


application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold ne following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, Lore gl Stree it, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely 


On FRIDAY, April 17, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART and VERTU, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On SATURDAY, April 18, OLD PICTURES, 
the PROPERTY of a GENTLEMAN. 


On SATURDAY, April 25, IMPORTANT PIC- 
TURES by OLD MASTERS, and of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 




















May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 

A FURTHER PORTION of the famous Collection of Manu- 
scripts and Autograph Letters of the late Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington oer, 

Strand, WC., on MONDAY, ’ April 27, and Five Following Days, 

1 o'clock precisely: a FURTHER PORTION of the CLASSICAL, Is. 

id AUTOGRAPH 1 GENEALOGICAL, and other MANU- 





TORICA 

SCRIPTS and AUTUG TITERS of the late Sir THOMAS 

PHILLIPPS, Bart., , &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and 
ly 250 volumes on 


Thirlestaine’ House, (> AE including near 
vellum, together with extensive Collections of Charters, Deeds, and 
Rolls relating te English and Welsh Counties—Biblical, Classical, 
Medical, Astronomical, and Legal Works, among which are Biblia, 
Psalters, Bracton, Esop, Cesar, Cassianus, Guicho, Innocentius, 
Macrobius, Martial, Plato, Prudentius, Statuta, Simo de Janua, Virgil, 
ee Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Higden, 

Turpin, Normandy, Bohemia, Peter of Biois, Chartier, the Popes, &c, 
with Royal Wardrobe Kooks and Kolls—important Collections for the 
history of France, and for Amboise, Arras, Avignon, Bordeaux, i, 
Metz, Paris, Fontainebleau, Rouen, St. Dennis, Vernon, &c.— 
valuable series of Autograph Letters, including Lord chetertield, 
Burnet, Desmoulins, Card, Fesch, Garrick, Madame de_ Genlis, 
Henri Il., IV. Henry VIIr., C Lamb, Lafayette, La Noue, James I. 
and II., Lonis IE... LEV., XV x Marie de Medici, Napoleon, Shelley, 
Voltaire. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price halfa 


crown each. 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY, 7, ARGYLL STREET, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 
ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. beg to announce 
that the ARGYLL GALLERY is OPEN DAILY for the receipt 
of Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, Miniatures, Engravings, Coins, 
Medals, and Stamp Collections. 


ESSRS, GLENDINING & CO. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION as follows :— 

On TUESDAY, April 21, and Following Day, an 
exce co fine SERIES of ENGLISH COINS. collected by a late 

MEMB the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY of LONDON. The Collec- 
my comprises Examples from the Bergue, Hawkins, Yorke Moore, 
Lake Price, Halliburtor Young, Brice, and Montague Cabinets, and 
includes some of the choicest Examples of the English Series known. 
Also a fine RANGE of CROWN PIECES, the Property of a PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR. 

On TUESDAY, April 28, and Two Followirg 
Days, a COLLECTION of GOLD and SILVER COINS, MILITARY 
and NAVAL MEDALS and DECORATIONS. 

Catal on applicati 














NOW READY. QUARTERLY, price 2s. 6d. 


{THe RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. 
Edited by J. ROMNLLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Contents of the APRIL Part. 
The CELEBRATED WEST MALLING JUG. With a beautiful Collo- 
type Illustration. 
The PORTLAND REEVE STAFF. Ry F. W. Gilpin, F LS. 6 Illus 
trations. 
ANCIENT COFFERS and CUPBOARDS. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
-S.A. 9 Illustrations. 
The DECORATIVE ARTS of OUR i searing paca ™ - Exemplified 
in a Southdown Village. By W. Legge. 
AN OLD _ LEICESTERSHIRE VILLAGE in the ‘ene of 
GUTHLAXTON. By J. Giberne Sieveking. 4 Illustrations. 
A MEDIZVAL LEGEND. By T. Hugh Bryant. Illustrated. 
— = the ROOS CARR IMAGES. By T. Sheppard, F.G.S. 
Illustrated. 
TWO a CROSS SHAFTS’ FOUND at NORBURY, 
DERBYSHIRE. Illustrated. 
AN OBJECT of UNKNOWN USE. Illustrated. 
NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEWS ITEMS and COMMENTS. Illustrated. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 4, Snow Hill, E.C. ; 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Price 2s. 
Contents.—APRIL. 
—a = Irrigation in the East Africa acres 
Buek ©.8.1. With Map and 7 Illustration 
G nical Distribution of yegetation in Yorkshire. » Dr. ‘ec 
. Smith, — College, Leeds, and C. E. , B.Sc. 


9 Plates and 
From Quito to the J ; vid the River Napo. By A. Hamilton Rice, 


By H. N. Dickson, 





and Derby. 





By R. B. 


The Hydrography of the ——" Channel. 
With 9 Diagram 

The V ot Eruption on ‘Torishima. With 4 Illustrations. 

The British Antarctic Expedition : Return of the ‘‘ Morning.” 

Additional Remarks on New Discoveries in the Text of Carpini. 

Reviews :—Asia: China and Japan. gi East Dy America - 
Colonial History. South America. Oceanography: Atlas of the 

Atlantic Ocean. General: ‘The Geographer at High Altitudes. 


The pa cord. 
Obituai illiam Henry Crosse, by the Right Hon. Sir George 
Taubman Goldie, K.C.M.G ; Dr. Karl Ritter yon Scherzer; Dr- 
Josef Chavann ne. 
The G hical Training of Army Officers in the 
Universities. By Dr. A. J. Herbertson. 
Meetings hak the Roya! Geoxiaphical So Society, Session 1902-] 903. 
Geographical Literature of the Month 
Ww 
Edward Stanford, I2, 13, 14, Long Aeve. 
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f ___— __—_—— 
TELE - PHOTOG KA PHY (with Illustrations) ; 


; About Spirals ; Palladio, with Illus- 
= Vascuaiectumnl Association); The “ Robert Hail ” Memorial 
eve. icester; The Institute of British Decorato The Baptist 

arch House Holborn rr r Pumps, &c.—See the BUILDE ot 
Sprit ; by p 4}d.) Through aay Newsagent ; or ape from 
the Publisher: of the J Bus der, Catherine Street, London, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
URET-SANDERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

UNABRIDGED EDITION, 5000 pages, 4 vols. royal 8vo, bound, 4i. 4s. 

ABRIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS, 2000 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
bound, 16s. 

POCKET EDITION, 1000 pages, 1 vol. 16mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 

London : H. — & Co. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 
all Booksellers. 


OLBEIN’S ‘AMBASSADORS’ UNRIDDLED. 
The Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp. A Key to other 
Holbeins. By a “PREDERICK DICKES. Demy 4to, 36 Illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. ne’ 
Cassell 1 é Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
HE CRITERION of SCIENTIFIC TRUTH. 
By GEORGE SHANN. 
“Has unusual interest as giving logical definition to ideas, widely 
enough accepted indeed, but as a rule left perplexingly vague. 
Scotsma' 
“This is an excellent handbook, and seat author’s treatment t of a 
difficult subject is as clear as his are 
Literary World. 


Cassell & Company, Limited,  Ludgate Hill, Lenton. 























1905 TERCENTARY OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
and LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 

By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, Jun. 

Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Law Times.—‘‘ Well worthy of credence....It will be found to stand 
the test of analysis. --Painstaking and ‘thorough.. .-A book which 
repays attention.” 

‘uardian.—‘‘ It must certainly be a —_ considered by students 
of the plot. It goes further than Dr. Gard 
Published by 
London : a Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
York: John 8am mpson. 





FIFTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 1s. post free. 
JNDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. By JOHN H. 
CLARKE, M.D. “A useful little book.”—Nomeopathic Recorder. 
London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 48, Threadneedle Street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 








In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


“That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
TIME AND SPACE: 


A Metaphysical Essay. 


WORKS BY 





Demy 8vo, 16s. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 
An Ethical Enquiry. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 1870. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE 
TRANSLATIONS (Literary). 


Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt tops, 8s. 6d. 1891. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


Book I. GENERAL ANALYSIS of EXPERIENCE. 
Book II. POSITIVE SCIENCE. 
Book III. ANALYSIS of CONSCIOUS ACTION. 
Book IV. The REAL UNIVERSE. 
4 vols. demy 8vo, buckram, 36s. net. 1898. 
*.* The volumes, in any Work where more than one, not to be had separately. 











Published by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE VOLUME, 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1902, 


WITH THE 


INDE X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 
1S NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d, ; 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s, 2d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C, 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HiS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The om Hon.A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L., 
URGE MEREDITH, Esq., HERBERT PENCER, Esq 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R. S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon ae Dr. J. H. Bridges, 3 ey Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., Sydne 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., —. Gosse, Esq. ., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, ’Fredei c 
Harrison, Esa. ., Rev. W. Hunt, M. A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, Ki C.S. I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M. G. C.B., Sidney Lee, oo’. 
W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low. Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esa., C.B , Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D. 
Arthur Strong, Eeq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B.,A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220, OOO Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 3/. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW 


CATALOGUE (1,626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; to Members, 25s 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 








TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS. 


¢* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” — Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A, F.R.AS. 





G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
rer te 8. A 
1903 ag READY. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1903. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 

With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D. D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. 
By his son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 


With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Vol. 


MAZARIN. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SUNDAY SPECIAL.—‘‘The story of Mazarin's life is told with 
admirabie impartiality by Mr. Hassall, and this little book will be 
invaluable to every student of the period.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.CB. 


HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 


RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


HISTORY of GREECE for 


BEGINNERS. ‘By J. B. BURY, M.A. Hon.D.Litt.Oxon. 
Hon.LLD., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW STUDENT'S ATLAS 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, 


4to, 10s. net. 

Mr. Artuve Hassarr (Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford) writes: —‘‘I have already strongly recom- 
mended it to my pupils. It isa very good piece of work.” 

Mr. Joun Warvett (Reader in History, University of Dublin) writes : 
—‘“It appears to me an ideal historical atlas, and I am particularly 
pleased with the system of notes and abbreviatious....‘The issue of 
— — at such moderate prices is a great boon to the student and 

le r. 











THIRD EDITION NOW RBADY. 


A TREATISE of DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. By ANDREW RUSSELL FORSYTH, 
ScD. LL.D. Math.D. F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure 
Mathematics. 8vo, 14s. 





Globe 8vo, 4s. net per vol. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD WORKS. 
Contains 159 vols., amongst which are :— 
J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 14 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 10 vols. 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


11 vols. 


HUXLEY’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 12 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 10 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTEp, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


—_——\_>—_ 


In 1 vol. royal 4to, containing numerous IIlustrations in 
Colour and in Black and White, from Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author and others. Several Maps, 
Diagrams, &c. Price 25s. net. 


THE 
TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. 


An Account of the Researches undertaken 
concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, F R.G.S., 
Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon,’ &c. 
TIMES. —‘‘A vigorous, admirably illustrated, and 
thoroughly interesting volume. We hope it will be taken 
up by the public no less than by the specialists.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —‘'‘A problem of some 
ngeaity and of great scientific interest is dealt with by 
Mr. J. E. 8. Moore.”’ 





NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE HORSEWOMAN. 
A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 


By Mrs, HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 


Second Edition, Rewritten, Enlarged, and with about 150 
New and Original Photographic [)lustrations added. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

FIELD.—“ This is the first occasion on which a practical 
horseman and a practical horsewoman have collaborated in 
bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in 
every way satistactory, and, no matter how well a lady may 
ride, she will gain much valuable information from a 
perusal of ‘ The Horsewoman.’” 





NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 


Considerably Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
graphs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price lis. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery 
Written in Simple Language, with 267 Illustrations. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S,, 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY IOTA. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE FOR GOD ONLY. 


By IOTA (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Aster,’ &c. 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


DORRIEN OF CRANSTON. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ‘A Veldt Official,’ ‘The Word of the 
Sorceress,’ &c. 











NEW STORIES BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOGGY FANCIES, 
And other Stories. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘In the 
Suntime of her Youth,’ &. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
BONDMAN FREE. By John Oxen- 


HAM, Author of ‘ Jobn of Gerisau,’ ‘God’s Prisoner,’ 
&e. 1 vol. 6s. 


MANSELL’S MILLIONS. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Autbor of ‘The Winning of May,’ &c. 1 vol. 
6s. 





NEAR of KIN. By Leslie Keith, 
ae: of ‘On Alien Shores,’ ‘A Pleasant Rogue,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~— 
THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF MANY A DAY. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LETTERS from a SELF-MADE 
MERCHANT to HIS SON. By GEORGE HORACE 
LORIMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is what some good critics have said :— 

‘*The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of the year, 
and a tonic for any mood. Open at any page, and there is 
something worth while.” 

“ They ring with h and sense.” 

‘They hit the reader right between the eyes of his own 
experience. They administer to him in stimulating doses 
the salt of success in business and in the world of men.” 


The LAND of the BLACK MOUN- 
TAIN. By R. WYON and G. PRANCE. With 51 
Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW. 
By W, 8, HOLDSWORTH, M.A. BOL, Vol. I. 


FLORENCE: her History and Art. 


By F. A. HYETT. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This work is intended to occupy a middle position 


between the Guides and Histories of Florence. 


The STORY of GENERAL BACON: 


a Short Account of a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. 
By ALNOD J. BOGER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHEN I WAS a CHILD. By an 


OLD POTTER. With an Introduction by ROBERT 
SPENCE WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. By 


J. E. MARR, F R.S. With a Coloured Map and many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of 


JUVENAL. Translated by S.G. OWEN, M.A., Tutor 


of Christ Churcb, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. éd. 
[Classical Translations. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By 


J. HARVEY BLOOM. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


THIRTY YEARS in AUSTRALIA. 
By Mrs. CROSS (Ada Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A highly interesting account of a generation in Australia 
by a distinguished writer. Mrs. Cross’s style is pict uresgne, 
and the book is more attractive than many novels. The 
early difficulties of Australian settlers, life in the towns, 2nd 
life on the farms, are vividly described. 


The BOOK of the COUNTRY and 


the GARDEN. By H. M. BATSON. Illustrated by F. 
Carruthers Gould and A. C. Gould. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SPIRIT and ORIGIN of 
CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. By JAMES O. HAN- 
NAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E.R. 


BERNARD, MA., Canon of Salisbury. Feap. &vo, 
1s. 6d. 


LYRA SACRA: a Book of Sacred 
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The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia. By G. F. 


Abbott. (Arnold.) 


Tuts ‘Tale of a Tour in Macedonia’ is 
really little more than a record of excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Serres, a 
town about midway between Salonica and 
Cavalla, on the railroad which runs across 
the base of the Chalcidic Peninsula. Serres 
is, no doubt, ‘‘ in Macedonia,’ but the whole 
circuit of these excursions in its neighbour- 
hood occupies but a small part of the eastern 
corner of the province. Still, present cir- 
cumstances may justify the large title, 
especially as the relations between Slav and 
Bulgar, between both of these and Greek, 
and between all three and Turk, are very 
similar throughout the province, except 
where, in Upper Macedonia; Albanians take 
the place of Greeks. It may be at once 
said that the author, whose chief object 
seems to have been the collection of Greek 
folk-lore, is, on the whole, very fair in the 
account he provides of these conflicting races, 
having a good word even for the Turks. 
And of this one or two illustrations may be 
given. From various causes, Mohamme- 
dans are more fanatical in one place, and 
less so in another, and in the latter case 
the two communities—Mohammedan and 
Christian— 

‘‘exchange friendly visits on their respective 
festivals such as Bairam and Easter, and do each 
other’s tasks on holydays. Nothing illustrates 
this state of equality and mutual loyalty better 
than the fact that Christian shepherdesses may 
be seen fearlessly tending their flocks in the close 
vicinity of young Mohammedan shepherds armed 
to the teeth. And yet I have been assured by 
an old Christian farmer of the district that 
within the memory of man there has not been a 
single case of an insult offered to a Christian 
woman by a Mohammedan.” 

Again, our author says :— 

‘*The Mohammedans are generally acknow- 
ledged to be extremely honest in their private 
transactions, and—always excepting the Govern- 
ment officials, who have an immoral code of their 
own—scrupulously careful in the handling of 








truth. The Turk is too strong to do a mean 
thing...... These moral qualities are typified in 
a striking manner by the appearance of the 
quarters inhabited by Mohammedans. The 
streete are neatly swept, and the private 
dwellings in point of cleanliness present a 
wonderful contrast to the public offices. On 
— from such a quarter to one inhabited 
y Christians, one notices a certain deterioration 
in those respects, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing inferiority in the moral attributes which 
distinguish the Mohammedan. But it is only 
on reaching the Jewish quarter that one fully 
realizes the depths of physical and other filth of 
which humanity is capable.” 


Mr. Abbott, however, does not appear to 
have noted that there are physical as well 
as moral reasons for this contrast in clean- 
liness. The Turkish quarter is generally 
on a height, while the Christian and Jewish 
mahallis are lower down. The Mohammedan 
house includes a courtyard, if not also a 
garden, and it is, therefore, not neces- 
sary, nor would it be proper, for Turkish 
women to come to the street door to empty 
their domestic refuse into the gutter; and 
the Mohammedan love of animals is repaid 
by the scavenging offices of the pariah 
dogs, always more numerous in the Turkish 
quarter. Thus we see here again that 
physical and economic conditions are to be 
taken account of in generalizing about 
moral characteristics. 

From the Jews proper above referred 
to must be distinguished those who are 
professedly Moslems—the Dunmehs (Con- 
verts), as they are called by the Turks, or 
Diameeni (Faithful), as they call them- 
selves. Their headquarters are at Salonica, 
where they occupy a separate set of streets, 
of which the houses are said to communicate 
with each other. Mr. Abbott truly says: 
‘‘They have improved the sharpness and 
aptitude for business which characterize the 
Israelite......by an infusion of the self-respect 
which distinguishes the Mohammedan.” 
Otherwise his account of this sect is 
inexcusably vague and inaccurate. It 
was founded in 1666, not at Adrianople, 
as Mr. Abbott says, but at Salonica and 
Smyrna. A description of the incidents 
attending its formation in the latter city 
was given by Sir Paul Ricaut, then our 
Consul there ; and a sufficiently full account 
of the Dunmehs was also included recently 
in the second volume of Miss Garnett’s 
‘Women of Turkey and their Folk-lore.’ 

The general reader will find the book 
chatty and discursive, and may like the 
author’s light and facetious style. Those of 
a more scholarly bent may be surprised at 
the offensive Philistinism of the references to 
the Sacred Dance of the great Mevlevi Order 
of Dervish Mystics. Referring to this 
Sacred Dance as a “ ballet,’”? Mr. Abbott 
declares that he ‘‘never enjoyed a matinée 
more thoroughly.” After so extremely in- 
accurate a description of it that one doubts 
if he ever saw it, the author declares that 
the ‘‘ demented chimney-pots,”’ as he terms 
the Dervishes, ‘‘ one after another collapsed 
upon the floor.” Of the great founder of the 
Order, Jelalu-’d Din er Rumi, the author of 
one of the most famous Oriental classics, 
‘The Mesnevi,’ or ‘Poem of Poems,’ our 
author says, ‘‘ This gentleman, among other 
things, wrote verses.” And as to the Order 
he founded, Mr. Abbott informs us that ‘its 
sole ambition seems to be to whirl through 





life and hop into heaven with the minimum 
of friction.” Surely this is fun of an inferior 
order. 

To the more serious student also of the 
present exceedingly grave situation in 
Macedonia the book will be disappoint- 
ing. A great variety of interesting facts 
are no doubt mentioned; but the author 
has not cared to piece them together and 
indicate any general conclusions. And of 
the discursive scrappiness of the information 
given the following may be an illustration. 
Pan-Islamism being the last great card 
which the Khalif and Sultan has to play— 
and which he, or his successor, will play, 
with revolutionary effects on the world—one 
naturally turns with great interest to that 
entry in the index. But one finds only such 
trite and trivial remarks as these :— 


‘* Living as he does in close proximity to two 
great rival forces—Pan-Slavism and Pan-Ger- 
manism— which occasionally choose his own 
territory as a battlefield, it is not surprising that 
Abdul Hamid has caught from them the fever of 
expansion. The only marvel is that the malady 
—in its Turkish manifestation termed Pan- 
Islamism—has not yet reached a critical stage. 
But there can be little doubt that sooner or 
later the world will hear something to its dis- 
advantage from Constantinople.” 


In order to accomplish his praiseworthy 
aim in collecting Greek folk-lore Mr. Abbott 
naturally required a passport into the 
interior. But, as he says, the Consul 
informed him that the British Embassy at 
Constantinople had some twenty years before 
issued a circular to the effect that no British 
subject should travel in the interior, or if 
he did so he would have to travel at his own 
risk and peril, and should not count on the 
Ambassador’s protection. Naturally this 
statement surprised our author considerably. 
He knew not only that Europeans of other 
nationalities travelled without let or hind- 
rance from their diplomatic representative, 
but also that if they came to grief the 
Porte was held responsible; and he could 
not see why a British subject should be 
denied the privilege accorded to Germans, 
Russians, and Frenchmen. He afterwards 
learnt that the circular in question had 
been issued in consequence of the capture 
by brigands of, as he says, ‘“‘a Scotch 
gentleman of an enterprising turn.” And 
he proceeds to inform us that “the canny 
Caledonian was a not unwilling victim, and 
that he had, in fact, received a share of the 
£T15,000 of ransom.” This is really a funny 
story, for Mr. Abbott seems to have con- 
fused a scholarly Scotsman, who was then 
travelling in Macedonia, with a very dif- 
ferent person indeed—a Levantine English- 
man, whose antecedents had been of a very 
varied kind, and who was then employed as 
a mining agent at what is now called Isvor, 
formerly Stageira, the birthplace of Aris- 
totle. And in fairness to this Englishman 
—or, as Mr. Abbott calls him, “canny 
Caledonian”’—it must be added that the 
only basis of truth for the story of his 
having, as Mr. Abbott says, ‘received a 
share of the spoil”? may be found in the 
brigands’ gentlemanly custom of making 
a small pecuniary present to their captives 
on receipt of the large sum paid as ransom. 
Nor, in this case, did the victim make any 
secret of having accepted the gratuity of the 
brigands. On the contrary, he openly sold 
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several of the gold liras given him by his 
captors to the officers of the British gunboat 
which brought him to Salonica on his 
release. 

It was simply a result of gross mismanage- 
ment that so extortionate a sum as £T15,000 
—far greater than had ever been paid for 
the most distinguished captive of brigand 
bands—should have been paid as ransom 
for this obscure individual. Fright at their 
own folly and fear of its consequences in 

utting a premium on brigandage may per- 
ees excuse the authorities who issued the 
circular above referred to. But it isa scandal 
that it should be still in force, and that a 
British traveller should be obliged, as was 
Mr. Abbott, to protect himself in his scien- 
tific researches by obtaining credentials asa 
French journalist. The continuance in force 
of this circular no doubt saves our ambas- 
sador and the British consuls throughout 
Turkey a great deal of trouble and anxiety. 
But the consequence is that the country 
is virtually closed to British enterprise, 
though open to that of other Europeans, 
and our Government loses the prestige which 
is so valuable an asset in dealing with 
Orientals. 

We hope soon to have reason to thank 
Mr. Abbott for the more special fruit of his 
excursions round Serres. The collection of 
‘Greek Folk-poesy’ recently published by 
Mr. Nutt (1896) embraced not only the 
kingdom of Greece, but also all parts of the 
Ottoman Empire in which Greeks are found. 
But this collection includes only about a 
dozen folk-songs and tales from Macedonia, 
and Mr. Abbott’s forthcoming volume should 
therefore prove of great interest to students 
of folk- lore. 








Correspondence of Lady Burghersh with the 
Duke of Wellington. Edited by her 
Daughter, Lady Rose Weigall. (Murray.) 


Lapy Rosz Wercatt has published her 
mother’s correspondence with the Duke of 
Wellington by way of a corrective to the 
impression that his character was stern and 
unsympathetic. How such a mistake has 
been perpetuated it is difficult to say. The 
nickname “the Iron Duke,” though it 
refers solely to his military qualities, is a 
conceivable cause. The reality, as repre- 
sented by diarists so unlike each other as 
Haydon and Greville, and by Lord Stan- 
hope’s ‘ Conversations,’ was directly opposed 
to the unamiable caricature. The Duke 
adored children, treated his inferiors with 
consideration, and, far from being a recluse, 
was something of a busybody. In these 
interesting pages we find confirmation of 
the trait noticed in him by Greville, his 
fondness for patching up domestic squabbles. 
His letters to Lady Burghersh contain, how- 
ever, finer features than an amiable curiosity 
about his friends’ affairs; they are the out- 
come of a goatee and simple affection. 

The earlier letters are not, perhaps, of 
much moment. Writing from the south of 
France in 1814, the Buke thought the 


country ready to rise ‘“‘like one man” in 
favour of the Bourbons, which was far from 
being the case; and in the following year he 
pronounced against any dealings with Murat, 
who had offered to join the confederacy 
against Napoleon. Lord Burghersh, who 
had been Military Commissioner at the 





headquarters of the Allies, proposed to pub- 
lish a memoir on the operations, but he was 
deterred by the following emphatic criti- 
cism :— 

‘*T have read your Memoir with great satis- 
faction, and I now return it. I have marked 
some of the inaccuracies which I have observed 
in it, Others I have not marked, and there are 
probably some which I did not observe. These 
inaccuracies, those which must be found in the 
style of a paper written in such haste, and above 
all the truth which must be told of some indi- 
viduals, and even armies and nations, induce me 
to recommend you neither to publish this 
Memoir yourself nor to give it to anybody who 
would publish it.” 


The Duke’s advice to Lord Burghersh 
throughout his diplomatic career was, 
indeed, excellent. No man knew Courts 
and capitals more intimately than he, and 
he was careful to keep up his influence by 
sending messages of regard to royalty, 
including the ex-Empress Marie Louise. 
But with the advent of the Reform Bill 
domestic politics absorbed his attention. 
He evidently placed great confidence in 
Lady Burghersh, and she repaid it by tact- 
ful negotiations on his behalf with Lord 
Melbourne on the question of Prince Albert’s 
precedency. During the last years of the 
reign of William IV. he was full of fore- 
bodings :— 

‘The difference between me and others is 
that I see the mischief and danger, but contend 
against both in order to diminish their extent, 
alleviate their weight, and if possible prevent 
their evil consequences. Others don’t, or pre- 
tend they don’t, or will not see the danger. 
They cry out for shame to despair; but I say 
contend against the mischief in order to diminish 
it. Don’t deceive yourself about its true extent.” 


The Duke’s relations with Peel were, as 
the world is aware, not of the most enthusi- 
astic sort. At one time he found his col- 
league in the management of the Tory 
policy ‘very cordial,” but at another he 
complained of his ‘‘ woeful want of spirit.” 
Peel’s most marked defect was his disposition 
to hug his own secrets ; and the Duke evi- 
dently chafed under it. 

At the accession of Queen Victoria the 
Duke took a most despondent view of the 
general situation, and not without cause :— 


‘* We have a Queen of 18 years of age. Sup- 
posing her to be an angel from Heaven, she 
cannot have the knowledge to enable her to 
oppose the mischief proposed to her. She has not 
even the strength to enable Lord Melbourne to 
make use of her as he used of the late King—as 
a sort of bugbear to frighten his supporters by 
telling them the King will take the Conserva- 
tives if pushed too hard.” 


As a relief to these gloomy prognostica- 
tions, we catch a glimpse of Grisi, invited to 
sing at Walmer, and mortally offending 
Lord Wilton by laughing at him, and of 
the Duke packing off an artist who, after 
twenty-seven sittings, had begun what was 
really a new picture. ‘‘No man ever sub- 
mitted to such a bore; and I positively will 
not sit any longer.” 

The Duke of Wellington had seen too 
much of warfare not to dread it, and he was 
no believer in exaggerations of the civis 
Romanus sum doctrine. He writes in 1843: 


“The little flurries of which you will have 
seen the accounts in China, will not produce any 
bad consequences. On the contrary, I hope that 
the settlement of them will tend still more to 





consolidate Peace by demonstrating our sincere 
desire for it; our moderation and our desire to 
conciliate. It will likewise tend to make the 
publick here feel that a sort of fabulous English- 
man is not to be permitted to go about the 
world bullying, smuggling, and plundering as he 
pleases ; and that if Old England is to enjoy 
the advantages which have been acquired, the 
Government must be armed with powers, and 
must be supported in their measures to carry 
them into execution, in order to keep these 
plunderers in order.” 


Yet he regarded the French as an here- 
ditary enemy who would never forgive our 
successful resistance of their wild revolu- 
tionary ambition, and would never cease in 
their efforts to ‘destroy all the sources of 
our prosperity, happiness, power and in- 
fluence.” This was written in 1843, when 
Peel and Lord Aberdeen were doing their 
utmost to keep on good terms with the 
Government of Louis Philippe. The Duke 
was probably becoming more and more out 
of touch with the new Conservatism. When 
Peel broke up his party by embracing Free 
Trade, Lady Westmorland, as she had then 
become, informed her husband that the line 
he had taken was considered very insulting 
for those ‘‘ who had to eat dirt for him.” 
He refused to exchange confidences with the 
Duke, but the latter welcomed signs of con- 
ciliation as tendered at an Apsley House 
dinner, and held back the tremendous hand 
of Croker. 

The Duke was warmly attached to Mr. 
Arbuthnot, as readers of the Greville 
journals will remember, and described his 
death with genuine tenderness :— 


‘*He died at about ten minutes after three, 
without struggle, convulsion, or apparent pain, 
as a flame or candle would expire from extinc- 
tion. When his hand was in mine before 
twelve, I felt the cold in the ends of his fingers, 
showing the blood did not circulate to the 
extremities at the time. His has really been 
the death of the good and upright man, worn 
out by disease.” 


His own end came at no long interval, and 
Lady Rose Weigall prints her mother’s 
unstudied, but ‘remarkably just sketch of 
his disposition:— —~ 

‘* His temper was naturally warm, and some- 
times broke out into strong though short fits 
of passion. They were invariably followed by 
regret if he had said anything harsh, which was 
shown by redoubled kindness towards the 
object. He used to be overwhelmed with 
applications and requests of all kinds from all 
quarters, and when in his retirement at Walmer, 
the post daily brought him from 30 to 40 
letters of this kind. Sometimes his patience 
gave way and he expressed himself loudly 
while opening and reading these petitions, but 
if he was carried away to use severe expressions 
against the writer of any of them, those who 
knew him well were pretty certain that that 
person's request would be granted if it were 
possible for him to do so.” 


Lady Westmorland warmly defended the 
Duke against the charge of neglecting his 
old friends. She certainly made good her 
case with regard to Lord FitzRoy Somerset, 
afterwards Lord Raglan, who stayed at 
Strathfieldsaye or Walmer with his family 
every year, and who refused the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada rather than deprive 
the aged Commander-in-Chief of his devoted 
assistance. But many of his former officers 
complained, all the same, that he was 
unapproachable in his later years. 
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The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the last 
Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion. By 
Alfred J. Butler, D.Litt. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tuis is a learned monograph—the first of 
its kind, and of the first importance—on a 
peculiarly obscure chapter in Egyptian 
history. That it was never attempted 
before is due, we suppose, to lack of 
materials. Hitherto the traditions recorded 
in the Arabic historians have formed the 
basis of all accounts of the Mohammedan 
conquest of Egypt, and these traditions are 
self-conflicting. The publication of John 
of Nikiou’s chronicle by M. Zotenberg cast 
fresh doubt on the received narrative, and 
led to critical examinations of the chronology 
by Mr. E. W. Brooks, and by Prof. Bury 
in his edition of Gibbon, and a recasting of 
the story of the conquest by Prof. Lane- 
Poole in his recent ‘ History of Egypt in 
the Middle Ages.’ But Dr. Butler has 
gone much further than any of these 
scholars, and has had ampler materials to 
work upon. There was much to be desired 
in Zotenberg’s translation of Bishop John’s 
work, and Dr. Charles has prepared a new 
version from the Ethiopic, the MS. of 
which he generously placed at Dr. Butler’s 
disposal. If only the Coptic original, or 
even the Arabic translation, were available, 
much more might be deduced from John of 
Nikiou than the confused, fragmentary, and 
disarranged Ethiopic text provides. Then 
Dr. Butler has had the advantage of using 
the ‘Lives of the Patriarchs,’ written in 
Arabic by Severus, an Egyptian bishop of 
the tenth century, and has been able to 
collate the London and Paris MSS. with an 
earlier copy at Cairo. Had he printed the 
text of the important passages he cites from 
this and other unpublished MSS. he would 
have added considerably to the value of his 
work. He has ransacked such fragments 
of Coptic and Ethiopic ecclesiastical writings 
as are preserved, and has thus supplemented 
and corrected the Arabic annalists, whose 
records he has widely compared, though he 
does not appear to rate their worth very 
highly. As the result of a minute study of 
much new material, as well as authorities 
already known, we have a detailed account 
of the Arab conquest of Egypt such as no 
one hitherto has essayed, and a number of 
entirely fresh views on the subject which 
can only be partly noticed within the 
utmost limits of a review. Some of these 
are obviously correct—as, for instance, the 
vindication of John of Nikiou’s chronology 
by the explanation that he uses not the 
Indiction, but the Dionysian cycle; and 
again, the substitution of the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross for Easter in con- 
nexion with Cyrus’s last appearance at 
Alexandria. And if others strike one as far- 
fetched or founded on insufficient evidence, 
it must nevertheless be remembered that 
Dr. Butler is one of the few first-hand 
authorities on the subject, a master of 
Coptic traditions, well acquainted with 
almost every available source, and that he 
has devoted infinite labour and research to 
the elucidation of his difficult problem. 
Any criticisms must be made with diffidence, 
in full knowledge both of the obscurity of 
the subject and the learning of the author. 
One curiouslacuna, however, in his apparatus 





cannot be passed over. Whilst he has 
accumulated so much new or little-known 
material, why did he not wait for the 
publication of the Arabic papyri of the age 
of the conquest which Prof. Karabacek is 
now deciphering? The results of these new 
documents may cast an entirely fresh light 
upon the subject. 

Dr. Butler begins his book thirty years 
before the Arab conquest of Egypt with the 
revolt of Heraclius in Pentapolis in 609, 
and relates the struggle of the emperor 
with Persia, the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
the rise of Mohammed, and the Arab 
invasion of Syria, before he comes to the 
main subject. With these earlier chapters, 
interesting and often original as they are, 
we have not space to deal. They are in 
the nature of an introduction, and offer 
little occasion for criticism. We notice, 
however, that Dr. Butler is not quite 
correct in taxing Prof. Bury with follow- 
ing Gibbon in his view of the expedition of 
Nicetas, for in his edition of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ (App. v. to vol. v.) the Cambridge 
Regius Professor clearly dissociates himself 
from this opinion. Also, on p. 121, Dr. 
Butler makes Heraclius ‘‘ transport his army 
to the Bay of Issus,” on the ground, we 
presume, that he is recorded to have 
occupied Pyle. But this Pyle was near 
Constantinople, and not in Cilicia. 

The main subject begins with the ten 
years’ persecution of the Monophysite 
Christians of Egypt by Cyrus, the new 
patriarch appointed by Heraclius in 631. 
Here we come upon the key-note of the 
volume :— 


‘* Admirable as were Heraclius’ motives in 
raising Cyrus, Bishop of Phasis in the Caucasus, 
to the Archbishopric of Alexandria, his act was, 
nevertheless, a blunder, and that of the most 
tragic kind. The whole Christian world had 
been strangely drawn together as they watched 
with breathless interest the amazing develop- 
ments of Heraclius’ crusade against Persia. 
When the infidels were vanquished, when Jeru- 
salem was delivered, and when the Cross was 
exalted, Copts and Melkites alike had gloried in a 
common triumph ; they rejoiced together also in 
the vengeance wrought uponthe Jews, andshared 
alike the penance enjoined in expiation of the 
sin, It was, therefore, the golden moment—the 
tide which taken at the flood might have led to 
a real and lasting union. This Heraclius saw: 
he knew, too, the blind devotion of the age to 
shibboleths and phrases ; but he refused to see 
that his magic compromise of doctrine might 
fail to charm the Church of Egypt, or that, if it 
failed, the very worst way to bring about union 
was to thrust his message by sheer force down 
the gorge of those to whom its first savour was 
bitter...... Still, even under that resolve, he 
courted disaster in making choice of Cyrus. For 
this was the evil genius who not only wrecked 
the emperor's hopes of religious union in Egypt, 
but who, after making himself a name of terror 
and loathing to the Copts for ten years, after 
stamping out to the best of his power the Coptic 
belief by persecution, made Coptic allegiance to 
Roman rule impossible; the tyrant who mis- 
governed the country into hatred of the Empire, 
and so prepared the way for the Arab conquest ; 
and the traitor who at the critical moment de- 
livered it over by surrender to the enemy. This 
was the man of evil fame, known afterwards in 
Egyptian history as Al Mukaukas—that myste- 
rious ruler the riddle of whose name and nation 
have [sic] hitherto confused and baffled his- 
torians, but whose identity with Cyrus is now 
absolutely certain.” 


This vigorous paragraph would seem to 





imply more than its author really means. 
It would seem to imply that but for Cyrus 
the Copts would not have been disloyal to 
the empire; yet Dr. Butler admits that in 
the time of Nicetas ‘‘ everywhere the native 
Egyptians hated the rule of Byzantium.” It 
also appears to assume that the surrender to 
the Arabs was unnecessary, and ignores the 
similar successes of the invaders in other 
parts of the empire. Something may be 
allowed for rhetoric, but the passage makes 
Cyrus a much more important personage 
than he has hitherto been accounted. Dr. 
Butler relies principally upon the passage 
in Severus’s ‘ Life of the Patriarch Benjamin,’ 
which he translates thus: ‘“‘ Cyrus was ap- 
pointed by Heraclius after the recovery of 
Egypt from the Persians to be both patriarch 
and governor of Alexandria”; and upon 
the statement attributed to Benjamin about 
‘‘ the ten years during which Heraclius and 
Al Mufaufas were ruling over Egypt.” In 
an ecclesiastical history ‘‘rulingover Egypt”’ 
may mean no more than ruling over the 
Church in Egypt; but apart from this it is 
singular that no other historian should give 
Cyrus the high rank of Augustalis—if this, 
indeed, is what Severus implies. It is true 
the Coptic and Ethiopic Synaxaria are 
quoted to the same effect, but we do not 
know the date of thesedocuments. John of 
Nikiou, who was probably old enough to 
have seen Cyrus, never calls him anything 
but patriarch, and the Arabic writers evi- 
dently know nothing of his civil authority 
or bis identity with the governor whom they 
call Al-Mufaufis. Dr. Butler, indeed, cites 
At-Zabari as saying that “the Mukaukas 
sent to Memphis an army under command 
of the Catholicus, who was chief of all the 
bishops of the Christians, and whose name 
was Ibn Maryam”; but what Zabari really 
says (in De Goeje’s Arabic text, which Dr. 
Butler does not appear to have consulted, 
using instead the Persian abridgment) is that 
there met ‘Amr “‘ Abi- [not Ibn-] Maryam, 
catholicus of Misr, and with him the bishop 
over the people of devotion” (if so we may 
interpret ahl an-niyydt), and that these two 
ecclesiastics afterwards returned to the 
Mufaukis to report the terms offered by the 
Arabs. It is clear that Zabari had no notion 
that the catholicus, or patriarch, was the 
same as the Mukaukis, or that the patriarch 
was ruler of Egypt. Nor does he 
style the Mufaufis, as Dr. Butler says, 
“prince of the Copts’”—that is a gloss 
in the Persian version. Ibn-al-Athir is 
needlessly ridiculed by Dr. Butler, for he 
merely follows Zabari verbatim in this 
passage, and does not call Abi-Maryam 
‘‘Catholicus of Memphis (notice the 
absurdity of this title),’”’ but, like Zabari, 
‘‘Catholicus of Misr’’ (7.e. Egypt), which, 
for a foreigner, is a not very absurd mis- 
take for catholicus of its metropolitan see. 
Abi- Salih says that Egypt was governed by 
““George the son of Miva al-Mukaukis,”’ 
and adds from Al-Janah that ‘‘the bishop 
of the Romans at Misr and Alexandria was 
named Oyrus.” Abi-Sdalid wasa Christian, 
and had doubtless access to Church docu- 
ments. To pass over others, Al-Makrizi— 
who, though he wrote in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, cites early authorities, such as Ibn- 
‘Abd-al-Hakam (ninth century) and Ibn- 
Lahi‘ah, for his very detailed account of the 
conquest, which obviously rests upon a wide 
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collation of sources—says that while ‘“ Al- 
Mufaukis, the son of Karkab, the Greek,” 
was the ruler, Abi-Miyimin was “ bishop 
of the Copts at Alexandria.” Of course, 
Abi-Miyimin (obviously Benjamin) is a 
mistake, since Benjamin had been driven 
into exile by Cyrus nine years before; but 
the distinction shows that Masrizi did not 
consider the Mufaukis and the patriarch to 
be the same person. 

Indeed, no historian, not even Severus, 
says that they were the same. Dr. Butler 
merely deduces their identity from the fact 
that different authorities ascribe the chief 
political action of the time, some to the 
Mufauikis, others to Oyrus. But if Cyrus 
was the Mufaukis, how is it that the fact 
was unknown to every historian, Christian 
or Mohammedan, who wrote about the con- 
quest of Egypt? And why should most of 
these historians call the Mukau/is ‘‘ George, 
son of Mina,” or ‘‘ George, son of Karkab,”’ 
or ‘‘Farkab’’? This name Xariab, by the 
way, is not applied, as Dr. Butler supposes, 
only to the father of the Mu/auZis, nor only 
‘‘far too late in Arabic literature to repre- 
sent anything but a blunder,’’ but apparently 
belongs to ‘‘Artabun”’ (ingeniously and un- 
doubtedly correctly amended by Dr. Butler 
as Aretion, though few who know Arabic 
will assent to his suggestion that the 
governor’s other name, Al-A‘raj, is a mis- 
reading of Jurij), the governor of the 
fortress of Babylon under the Mukaukis, for 
so early a chronicler as Zabari (i. 2586) 
writes of ‘‘the night attack by Karkab,” 
obviously referring to Aretion’s attack after 
the failure of the mission of the catholicus 
and bishop. But whatever the Muiaukis’s 
real name, no historian gives it as Cyrus, 
and no historian makes him a patriarch, 
outside the two Synaxaria. One would have 
thought that the coincidences upon which 
Dr. Butler dwells with such force — the 
similar parts acted by the Mufausis and by 
Cyrus in different accounts of the war andsur- 
renders—would have suggested their identity 
to the Egyptian historians as they have sug- 
gested it to him; for there is no doubt that 
these coincidences are remarkable, and make 
Dr. Butler’s hypothesis a very plausible 
solution of the enigma. But upon no one 
of the long list of chroniclers did such an 
identity ever dawn; and whilst admitting 
freely that the coincidences strongly support 
this hypothesis, we cannot get over the 
extraordinary fact that no one suspected it 
before. What could have been easier than 
for John of Nikiou or Mafrizi, both of whom 
in different ages knew the history well, to 
say once for all ‘‘the patriarch Cyrus, called 
Al-Mufaukis”? Yet it has never been said 
till now, not even by Amélineau. 

Dr. Butler’s explanation — or, rather, 
several explanations—of the title Musauiis, 
or Mukxaufas, are at least ingenious. He 
finds Cyrus referred to in a Coptic fragment 
of the life of Samuel of Aalamin as 
“‘ P-kauchios, the false archbishop.”” Now 
P-kauchios may easily become Mufaukis in 
Arabic; but what does xavyios mean? 
Setting aside a previous reference to 
xauxéov—xoxkiov ? and the far-fetched notion 
of a Byzantine bronze coin (he has not 
apparently thought of xadya: éréwv), Dr. 
Batler suggests either Kavxdovos or KoAxuos 
(meaning, we suppose, KéAyos or Kod- 
x‘xos), because Cyrus was formerly bishop 





of Phasis in Cholchis, in the Caucasus; or 
kabdxos, a term which it would not be seemly 
to disinter from the obscurity of a learned 
language. Clearly the Coptic “‘ original ”— 
if it be the original—of Mufautis is as 
puzzling as the Arabic, which is really not 
Arabic at all. 

We have dwelt upon this question of the 
supposed identity of Cyrus with Al-Mukautis 
because it illustrates the extreme obscurity 
of the problems which Dr. Butler attempts, 
with much courage and learning, to solve, 
and because it is a point which has a great 
influence upon his treatment of the whole 
subject. He began, as he tells us, with no 
prejudices, but rather disposed to accept the 
ordinary theory that the Copts under a 
Coptic leader, the Mukaukis, sided with the 
Arab invaders out of hatred of the perse- 
cuting Melkites. In the course of his 
researches he came to a contrary opinion, 
and he is now eager to prove not only that 
the Mukaukis was not a Copt (the Arabic 
writers sometimes call him a Greek, Yindni), 
but also that the Copts did not help the Arabs 
at all, though betrayed by the insidious 
patriarch “the «2vx:os and false archbishop.” 
We cannot say that he proves his point, 
for, apart from the very precise statements 
of the Arabic annalists as to the aid given. 
by the Copts after the taking of Misr, and 
apart from Masrizi’s story of Benjamin’s 
counselling them to betray Pelusium to the 
besiegers, the whole gist of the narrative 
shows that the Egyptians would have wel- 
comed any rule rather than that of Melkite 
Constantinople; and from what we read in 
Bishop Sebzeus they may very well have 
believed that the Muslims were religious 
reformers of an estimable kind—better, at 
all events, than Imperial Monothelites. They 
showed no opposition, so far as can be 
learnt, and whatever persecutions they 
endured under Arab rule, these were but 
whips compared with the scorpions of 
Cyrus. As a matter of fact the warlike 
hostility or warlike aid of the untrained 
Copts would have made little difference ; 
‘*the Copts had simply no existence as a 
belligerent body,’’ as Dr. Butler admits; 
but their acquiescence and their assistance 
in supplies and roadmaking (as John of 
Nikiou records) were more to the purpose. 
Nor does one see why Dr. Butler should 
wax so warm in denouncing the statement 
of Theophanes that Cyrus paid tribute to the 
Arabs. Theophanes was perfectly right, 
according to the author himself. The treaty 
of Misr, concluded between ‘Amr and the 
Mufaukis (Dr. Butler’s Cyrus), stipulated 
for the payment of a poll-tax, and this was 
properly regarded as tribute by Heraclius 
and was disavowed. No doubt it was a 
mistake, though a natural one, to suppose 
that this offer of tribute “staved off the 
conquest of Egypt,” for the treaty was a 
surrender of the country to the Arabs who 
had already defeated the Romans. Still, it 
is hardly such a ‘‘quagmire”’ of misrepre- 
sentation as the author would have us 
believe; for supposing Cyrus to be de- 
signated the Mufauiis, we think it probable 
that he concluded the treaty in the hope of 
gaining time for reinforcements to arrive. 

To come to details of the invasion : all that 
is said about the ex-patriarch Benjamin’s 
advice to the Copts of Faramié to assist the 
Arabs (Mafrizi, i. 289) is that Masrizi 





and Abu-l-Mahasin ‘‘ mention a report that 
the Copts aided the Arabs at the siege, 
but it is certainly baseless.” Why ‘“cer- 
tainly,” and why ‘“‘a report”? It may be 
baseless, but Maérizi worked upon early 
and good authorities, and Benjamin in his 
hiding-place had every reason to aid any 
enemy of Cyrus. In a foot-note we learn 
that the fortress of Farama ‘‘ was not finally 
demolished till Baldwin I. utterly destroyed 
it before his retreat in 1515-6 ap.” Dr. 
Butler must mean 1118; but even then it 
was not ‘‘ utterly ’ destroyed. The fact that 
the Romans did not intercept ‘Amr’s march 
is taken as evidence that Cyrus had already 
formed in his mind a plan for the betrayal 
of the empire; but surely this was not the 
only mistake the Romans made in resisting 
the Arabs in other places than Egypt. 
Next we come to the visit of the ‘‘two 
bishops,” meaning the catholicus and the 
bishop, to the Arab general, and are told 
that ‘“‘Ibn al Athir seems responsible for 
this story, which I have examined and 
refuted in the Appendix.’’ As has been 
seen, the early authority of Zabari supports 
the story, which the Appendix does not 
refute; it only shows that the names must 
be wrong—as, indeed, is obvious. Moreover, 
Dr. Butler goes on to say that ‘there is 
reason to think that some sort of deputation 
headed by a bishop did parley with ‘Amr at 
this time.” So, after all, there was no occa- 
sion to “refute” it. It need not be said 
that no credence is given to the “ entertain- 
ing legend” recorded by Pseudo- Wasidi of 
the defence of Bilbais by Armenosa, daughter 
of Al Mufaufis, on which Dean Butcher 
based his interesting romance; for how could 
a patriarch have a daughter? Yet Ibn- 
‘Abd -al- Hakam even speaks of the 
Mukaukis’s wife —a grave ecclesiastical 
scandal, if it were not a ‘‘ myth inspired by 
the fancy of the Arabian Nights.’’ After 
taking Bilbais, the Arabs arrived at what 
is now Cairo, for we have no doubt that Dr. 
Butler is right in identifying Zendunyas 
with Umm-Dunain. We have little but 
praise for the careful and exhaustive manner 
in which he has pieced together the frag- 
mentary and dislocated notices of John of 
Nikiou, and the conflicting accounts of the 
Arab chroniclers concerning ‘Amr’s cam- 
paigns, though it is difficult to understand 
why the Arabs should have set off for 
the Fayim before attempting to reduce the 
castle of Babylon, especially after three 
successful sieges on the march. Nor do we 
understand Zabari to place the battle of 
Heliopolis ‘‘ after the capture of Babylon”’ ; 
but here again Dr. Butler is using the 
Persian version, which is of weak authority. 
Nevertheless there is a great deal in his 
remark on the probable confusion between 
Bab-el-On (for Babelyiin) and ‘Ain Shams 
(or On). This is one of many happy 
suggestions in a volume full of original 
ideas. 

In his account of the siege of Babylon, 
the ‘‘ Castle of the Beacon,” Dr. Butler is 
on his own ground; for who knows every 
inch of the famous fortress, now full 
of Coptic churches, better than their his- 
torian? He would be a rash critic who 
challenged the decisions here reached as to 
which gate the Arabs attacked, or what 
defences the castle offered. But we may 
venture to question whether Zabari ever 
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wrote that ‘‘the Mukxaufas, prince of the 
Copts, had named Ibn Maryam as com- 
mander of the fortress.’’ The Arabic Zabari 
never wrote any such statement, and the 
theory of a patriarch-commander gains no 
support from him. Also, the reader, when 
he comes across the names ‘‘ Cyrus” and 
“‘George the commander of the fortress,” 
must remember that the Arab accounts 
from which the narrative is wholly derived 
(for John of Nikiou is here silent) call these 
persons Al-Mukaufis and Al-A‘raj or Al- 
U‘airij. And surely there is more of 
rhetoric than history in this passage :— 

** Al Mukaukas, whose dark and tortuous mind 

was still haunted by thoughts of surrender, now 
found his opportunity. The army, which had 
scorned his counsel, had trusted to the sword : 
in the battle they had demeaned themselves as 
Roman soldiers should: yet though they had 
taken the foe at a disadvantage, by the sword 
they had fallen. As viceroy of Egypt, Cyrus 
could see no prospect of driving the invaders 
out of the country, and this fresh failure only 
confirmed his evil forebodings. He found the 
party of resistance weakened and disheartened, 
and he had little difficulty in securing a gloomy 
assent to his proposal for reopening negotiations 
with ‘Amr. It is somewhat surprising to find 
that the terms offered by ‘Amr remained the 
same,” 
It will be surprising to no one who has 
studied the universal terms offered by all 
Arab generals in the early campaigns of 
Islim. But would it not be simpler to 
put aside all question of ‘‘ dark and tortuous 
minds,” and merely state that the Roman 
garrison found it could not hold out, and 
was glad to accept the generous terms 
offered from the first? John of Nikiou 
looked upon the fall of Babylon as a divine 
chastisement upon the Romans for their 
cruelty to the Copts in the fortress, and 
Dr. Butler adds :— 

‘* Truly the incident shows what implacable 
hatred divided the two religious parties among 
the Christians even at the moment when the 
fruits of disunion were fatally visible in the 
triumph of Islam.” 


Yet we are told the Copts would have scorned 
to help the invaders ! 

We have not space to follow Dr. Butler 
in his admirable narrative of the subsequent 
campaigns in the Delta, and the surrender 
of Alexandria. He is, of course, right in 
holding that there was no siege, but merely 
a capitulation of Alexandria, and he has 
gone a long way towards proving that there 
was no great library there for the Arabs to 
burn ; the legend of the burning, which dates 
only from the thirteenth century, may now 
be disregarded. We think, too, that the 
learned author has proved successfully most 
of the difficult chronological data discussed 
in Appendix D, though we are not clear 
about Cyrus’s visit to Babylon (p. 538). 
We do not in the least understand why he 
transfers the treaty of Misr of 640 to the 
capitulation of Alexandria of 641. He 
says :— 

‘* This treaty is preserved by Ibn Khaldiin, who 
quotes it from Tabari ; but it does not seem to 
occur in Tabari’s extant account of the conquest 
of Egypt : see Zotenberg’s edition,” &, 

Not only does the text occur with the names 
of the witnesses and scribe in the Arabic 
edition of Zabari (i. 2588), published ten 
years ago, but a literal translation with the 
reference is supplied in Prof. Lane-Poole’s 





‘History of Egypt in the Middle Ages,’ 
pp. 5, 6, a work to which Dr. Butler repeat- 
edly refers. The version given in the 
present volume is full of errors. This 
treaty is cited by Zabari immediately after 
the account of Zubair’s scaling the wall of 
Misr and the surrender of the town. It has 
nothing to do with Alexandria, and its 
contents show clearly that it was a treaty 
with the Copts. How Dr. Butler came to con- 
fuse this with the capitulation of Alexandria 
we cannot imagine. The name of Alex- 
andria would undoubtedly have been men- 
tioned if it related to that capitulation ; but 
the text runs, ‘“‘This is the amnesty which 
‘Amr ibn el-‘Asi granted to the people of 
Misr,” which, of course, means both the town 
of Misr and the country of Egypt. That it 
had a direct relation with the immediately 
preceding surrender of Misr cannot be 
doubted. 








Anthology of Russian Literature from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Leo Wiener, Assistant Professor of Slavic 
Languages at Harvard. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


Pror. Leo WIener intends his anthology to 
serve the purpose of a history of Russian 
literature, of which there now begins to be 
a need. For the work of M. Waliszewski, 
despite certain merits, is not adequate. The 
account of early Russian literature in it is con- 
densed into a few pages, and the tone of the 
book throughout is somewhat depreciatory. 
The Russian oral literature has been known 
for some time among us, and the Russian 
novelists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have found a large circle of readers; 
but the intervening period from the early 
legends to the advent of Turgueniev has 
been virtually ignored. Prof. Wiener 
hopes to fill this void, and has collected 
specimens of his authors, to which he has 
prefixed short biographical notes. The 
specimens are generally well chosen ; some- 
times he gives us a version of his own, and 
sometimes he employs those which have been 
published by his predecessors. Ina preface 
full of matter he enumerates what has been 
already done—a small quantity at best, but 
in the old days the study of Russian was 
rare. Since the time of the Crimean War, 
which seemed to make Russia real to us, 
there has been a gradually growing desire 
to become acquainted with the history and 
literature of this remarkable people. 

Those who have studied the Russian 
language have found it a vigorous and 
flexible idiom ; in the literature they have 
discovered a rich semi-Oriental form—the 
colour of the literature of the East without 
its puerility. Prof. Wiener accosts it from 
all sides. He gives specimens of the bylint 
and the folk-songs, the folk-tales (skazk¢), 
and the proverbs. These are days in which 
great importance is deservedly attached to 
that literature which lives in the mouths of 
the people. Nor does he fail to call atten- 
tion with suitable translations to the bylini 
collected by Richard James when he was in 
Russia at the begioning of the seventeenth 
century. We hope to see a photographed 
edition of these issued by the Russian 
Academy of St. Petersburg. To us the 
prettiest of them is the ‘Lamentation of 
Xenia, the Daugh'er of Boris Godunov.’ 
Chronicles, travels ir the East, sermons, 





lives of holy men, make up the bulk of early 
Russian literature, as indeed they do that 
of most countries. How meagre our own 
literature would appear if we took from it 
Chaucer, and perhaps Piers Plowman! But 
the Russians had no Chaucer. The long 
catena of their chronicles, written by monks 
in the cloisters of various cities, Pskov, 
Novgorod, Suzdal, and others, is a 
striking feature of Russian literature. They 
are mostly of a dry character, always’ 
excepting the picturesque one which is 
assigned to Nestor, and, we might add, a 
few passages from other chronicles, such as 
that which describes the journey of Zoe, of 
the family of the Palzologi, to become the 
wife of Ivan III., the grandfather of the 
terrible sovereign who has written his name 
in blood on the annals of Russia. The 
ordinary reader will not always be charmed 
with the feast of early Russian literature 
prepared for him, although Prof. Wiener 
has done what he could to make the extracts 
interesting. The ‘ Domostroy,’ or ‘ Book of 
Household Management,’ in old times was 
assigned to the priest Sylvester, but accord- 
ing to recent authorities the writer is not 
known for certainty. There is a brutal 
tone of patriarchal rule about it, and 
the complete subjugation of the woman 
described in it would hardly lead us 
to expect the self- emancipation of a 
woman like Sophia, the sister of Peter the 
Great. If we take the ‘ Domostroy’ 
and the work of Kotoshikhin, extracts 
from which are quoted further on by 
Prof. Wiener, we can _ reconstruct for 
ourselves the social life of Russia in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Such was the state of old Russian litera- 
ture; there was, besides, an infantine 
drama. Plays on sacred subjects were 
acted, such as the ‘ Holy Children in the 
Furnace’ and the ‘Prodigal Son,’ by Simeon 
Polotski; but there is no truth in the story 
that Sophia, the sister of Peter, was fond of 
plays, and translated Moliére’s ‘ Médecin 
malgré Lui.’ She has been confused with a 
younger sister of the great reformer. In 
Southern Russia religious interludes were 
acted till quite late in the eighteenth 
century. A few of these were collected by 
Prof. Dragomanov. Polotski, the author of 
some of these religious plays, was a pious 
versifier, and gave the Russians a translation 
of the Psalms. He was educated at the 
High School of Kiev, which was long under 
Polish rule, and it was there that he im- 
bibed some of the culture of the West. He 
mentions Latin and Greek authors in his 
rhymes. F 

If we bear these prominent names in 
mind we can understand what progress the 
Russians had made. They had had the 
press since 1564; nay, earlier, if we take 
into account the books in Cyrillic character 
published at Vilno; but education was at 
a low ebb, as Mr. Zabielin has shown in 
his interesting books on early Russian social 
life. The sons of the aristocracy were taught 
by the country priest. 

And so the curtain closes on the seven- 
teenth century with its picturesque bar- 
barities. Peter looked to the West, and 
Russia entered into a new condition—would 
it have been better to let her civiliza- 
tion, such as it was, develope itself on its 
own lines? Ocrtainly Krizhanich and 
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Kotoshikhin did not think so, and they 
have left a graphic picture of their time. 
Russia must be civilized ab extero. The 
eighteenth century begins, and is but an 
echo throughout of the West — chiefly 
France. Thechronicles naturally cease, and 
Tatistchev writes his history; but really it 
is the passage from the chronicle to history. 
For a real history Russia had to wait till 
the days of Karamzin. The new poetry 
begins with Kantemir, a clever, highly 
cultured man; but it begins with satires, 
and Russia was then hardly advanced 
enough to be able to criticize itself. Satire 
is the product of superabundant culture. 
Barbarians, like nature’s fools who live 
on praise, do nothing but praise themselves. 
But the satires of Kantemir are decidedly 
good. Prof. Wiener supplies a translation 
in prose of one of Tredyakovski’s odes; 
they, as well as those of Lominosov, are 
desperately prosaic. Certainly the outsider 
will never be drawn to study Russian litera- 
ture by these productions; as well might we 
read passages from Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures 
of the Imagination’ to convince a foreigner 
of the treasures of our tongue. There is 
something far more human and alluring in 
the ‘Memoirs’ of the Princess Natalia Dol- 
ruki, who endured Siberian exile with 
er husband. ‘TI resolved at once to live 
and die with him to whom I had given my 
heart,” says the brave woman, and Prof. 
Wiener has selected a good extract from 
her ‘Memoirs.’ Perhaps he has been too 
merciful to some of the Russian second 
and third rate authors. Petrov is forgotten 
now, and Kheraskov will perhaps best be 
remembered because a serf used to read his 
pompous epics to Turgueniev when he was 
a boy, and made him realize that there was 
a Russian language, which his aristocratic 
mother, with her Gallicizing tendencies, would 
have made him forget. The ‘Memoirs’ of 
the Princess Dashkov are well worth reading. 
She was an exceedingly clever woman, and 
dictated them to a young Irish friend, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Bradford, and pub- 
lished them thirty years after the author’s 
death. Radistchev and Novikov are the two 
great reformers of the period who are never 
likely to be forgotten in Russia. Derzhavin 
is the laureate of the Court. He has a great 
command of his own language, but is bom- 
bastic and artificial. Pushkin, although he 
admired him when a boy, said some severe 
things of him in after life. Few readers will, 
rhaps, care for some of these authors, but 
it was as natural for the Russians to have a 
pseudo-classical school as for ourselves. But 
the romantic movement was now kindling the 
spirits of the European nations; each country 
was to develope its own literature on its own 
lines—there was no universal pattern. In 
the comedies of Von-Vizin there is an 
attempt to represent real Russian life; the 
icture is a coarse, uninteresting one, but it 
is veracious. In the second volume which 
he promises Prof. Wiener will be able to 
produce some literary specimens more capti- 
vating to the Western reader. There are 
the rich colouring and dramatic power of 
Pushkin and Lermontov, and the brilliant 
band of writers of romance which begins 
with Gogol and includes Turgueniev, Dostoi- 
evski, and Tolstoy. Let us hope, then, that 
the work will increase its popularity as it 
proceeds. 





Sidelights on Charles Lamb. 
Dobell. (Dobell.) 


Amonast the variorum essays, critiques, 
verses, and miscellaneous scraps reprinted 
in this pretty book a few genuine Elian 
pieces wil! be found, now for the first time 
reclaimed from the London Magazine. One 
cannot but regret, however, that the author 
did not adopt a somewhat severer principle 
of selection, for it is, unfortunately, also 
true that his book contains much quoted 
matter that is both irrelevant and of slender 
literary value. Who, for example, can find 
pleasure in the pertness and dulness of 
‘The Literary Ovation; or, the Row in an 
Uproar, by Paul Clutterbuck, Esq.’? And 
yet this wretched stuff of Wainewright’s, 
reprinted from Northouse’s Magazine, occu- 
pies some twenty-seven pages of Mr. 
Dobell’s volume. Such rubbish is fit 
only to furnish winding-sheets for pil- 
chards. It would, of course, be absurd to 
charge Mr. Dobell with reckless book- 
making. The presence of this and a few 
other worthless items in his book is, we 
believe, to be simply accounted for by the 
fact that his delvings in the track of Lamb 
are of recent date, and that, like many 
a novice in the mines, he is apt at 
the outset to mistake a lump of glittering 
mica for a nugget of precious gold. The 
glamour of a novel quest has for the nonce 
deflected his judgment. The author’s error 
is a venial, nay, an amiable one; but its 
effect has been unfortunate upon his book, 
from which, perhaps, fifty or even threescore 
pages might be excised without any resul- 
tant loss but that of bulk. Mr. Dobell’s 
own share of the volume, we hasten to add, 
is pleasantly distinguished by its candour, 
geniality, and invariable good taste. 

Of the various literary pieces here assigned 
to Lamb, the following may, on internal 
evidence, be pretty confidently taken as 
belonging to him: ‘The Confessions of 
H. F. V. H. Delamore, Esq.’ (pp. 92-95) ; 
‘ Miscellanies,’ including ‘Scraps of Criti- 
cism,’ ‘ Wilks’ (sic), and ‘The Choice of a 
Grave’ (pp. 104-111); and, lastly, ‘An 
Appeal from the Shades’ (pp. 140-148)—in 
all some eighteen pages. The Delamore 
‘ Confessions ’—a breathless appeal to ‘‘ Mr. 
Editor,”’ couched in a style which, for its 
‘mock fervour and counterfeit earnestness,”’ 
matches that of the ‘Confessions of a 
Drunkard ’—relates to a transient experi- 
ence of the stocks—an indignity which 
Mr. Dobell, on the authority of Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, assures us there is evidence to prove 
that Lamb himself on one occasion actually 
underwent. 

While reclaiming for Lamb the note 
entitled ‘The Choice of a Grave,’ Mr. Dobell 
might have strengthened his case by adding 
a reference to the Elian essay ‘ Distant 
Correspondents,’ in the course of which 
Lamb canvasses the sentiment underlying 
Lord Camelford’s directions regarding his 
interment in a particular spot on the shores 
of the lake of St. Lampierre, in Switzer- 
land. The ‘Appeal from the Shades’ is a 
fine, sombre fantasy, in a style reminiscent 
of the ‘ Urn Burial’ and the ‘ Holy Dying,’ 
of which the authorship is all but con- 
clusively determined by a passage, hitherto 
obscure, in a letter from Lamb to Rickman 
of the year 1803. Of the remaining com- 


By Bertram 





positions here more or less positively fathered 
on Lamb, the only one whose claims deserve 
serious consideration is the prose ‘“‘ Com- 
pleynte’’ entitled ‘The Sorrows of ** 
*#*? (76. An Ass). The notice of Bernard 
Barton’s poems, attributed by Mr. Dobell 
to Lamb (pp. 77-87)—it occurs in the 
London Magazine for August, 1820, in which 
the ‘ Recollections of the South Sea House’ 
also appeared—contains absolutely nothing 
which, had the article in question been found, 
say, in the Critical Review, would lead us to 
fix upon Lamb as the author. Nor can 
we for a moment entertain Mr. Dobell’s 
confidently expressed opinion that the 
‘Verses to Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme 
and Brown’ ‘ were written by Lamb as a 
friendly advertisement of ”’ the ‘ Excursion.’ 
From beginning to end of these verses 
(pp. 89-91) there is not a single happy turn 
in the phrase to remind us of Lamb. And 
can we possibly fancy Charles Lamb com- 
plaining of the “‘cumbrous shape’’ of the 
quarto ‘ Excursion,’ or uttering so atrocious 
a heresy as the following ?— 
For books, which one is only able 
To read by spreading on a table, 
Seldom invite inspection. 

What, may we ask, on Mr. Dobell’s 
hypothesis, becomes of Elia’s ‘midnight 
darlings, his folios (huge handfuls),’”’ and 
what of Maclise’s familiar portrait? The 
suggestion of Lamb’s authorship, in this 
case, is positively preposterous. Quite other- 
wise is it, however, in the case of ‘The 
Sorrows of ** ***’; this is a delightful 
performance, and we would fain believe it 
to be Lamb’s—indeed, in our opinion, it 
probably is his, whether wholly or in 


partnership with Thomas Hood. The 
two men visited Hastings in 1823: 
Charles, with Mary, in June, Hood 
later on in the year. The ‘Sorrows,’ 


&c., which appeared in the London Magazine 
for September, 1825, probably describes 
what the two friends had severally witnessed 
at the seaside two years before. Mr. 
Dobell notes the similarity of sentiment 
between this essay and Coleridge’s famous 
‘ Address to a Young Ass.’ He might have 
added that a phrase of Coleridge’s poem 
(‘languid patience,” 1. 2) is quoted in the 
essay. 

Many readers will be glad to possess a 
copy of ‘Olen’s Epistle to Elia’ (pp. 168- 
175), if only for the sake of the sweet, 
saint-like humility of Lamb’s exquisite 
response. Mr. Dobell also reprints from the 
London for August, 1822, a sonnet beginning 
‘‘ Elia, thy reveries and vision’d themes,”’ 
adding that ‘‘one would like to know by 
whom it was written.” Lamb himself 
attributed this sonnet to John Clare, whom 
he thanks for it in a letter dated 
August 31st, 1822. The peculiar structur.) 
of the sonnet, it may be added, indicates 
Clare as the author, for the rhymes of the 
octave are carried forward into the sestet, 
precisely as they are in at least a score 
of the sonnets printed in ‘The Village 
Minstrel’ (1821), and also in another sonnet 
addressed by Clare to Lamb, which appeared 
in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’: ‘‘ Friend Lamb, 
thy choice was good, to love the lore,” &c. 

Mr. Dobell is, we believe, the first to 
point out that Lamb, when composing the 
‘ Adventures of Ulysses,’ borrowed many of 
the incidents from Fénelon, whose ‘Suite 
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du IV° Livre de l’Odyssée’ (1699), written 
for his pupil the Duc de Bourgogne, and 
named ‘Télémaque’ in the later editions, 
long remained the most popular of tales for 
the young. To the list of incidents given 
by Mr. Dobell, in which Lamb departs from 
Chapman to follow Fénelon, may be added 
that related in the closing paragraph of 
chap. iv., where we read that 


‘*to her nymphs she [Calypso] gave in charge 
from her sacred woods to cut down timber, to 
make Ulysses a ship. They obeyed, though in 
a work unsuitable to their soft fingers, yet to 
obedience no sacrifice is hard.” 


In Chapman, who follows the original 
closely, it is Ulysses alone that wields the 
axe :— 





He fell to felling down, 
And twenty trees he stonpt in little space, 
Plain’d, used his plumb, did all with artful grace, 


Lamb nowhere directly acknowledges his 
obligation to Fénelon, but in a letter to 
Manning of February, 1808, he refers to 
his little work as ‘‘ intended to be an intro- 
duction to the reading of ‘Telemachus.’” 
In the Preface to the work itself he puts 
the matter differently : ‘‘This work is de- 
signed as a supplement to the ‘ Adventures 
of Telemachus.’”” Mr. Dobell possesses a 
copy of a small juvenile book entitled ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Telemachus, Son of Ulysses. 
With four coloured Plates. London: 
Printed for B. Tabart......No. 157, New 
Bond S¢t......Price one shilling. 1807.” 
This little book he would fain have us 
believe to have been written by Lamb, but 
his arguments on the point, as he himself 
candidly admits, are those of an advocate 
rather than a judge, and therefore need 
not seriously detain us. We may conclude 
our notice of his interesting but desultory 
pages by quoting the following ‘ Character 
of Charles Lamb, by Coleridge,’ disinterred 
by Mr. Dobell from the columns of the 
Monthly Repository :— 

‘*Charles Lamb has more totality and indi- 
viduality of character than any other man I 
know, or have ever known in all my life. In 
most men we distinguish between the different 
powers of their intellect as one being predomi- 
nant over the other. The genius of Wordsworth 
is greater than his talent, though considerable. 
The talent of Southey is greater than his genius, 
though respectable ; and so on. But in Charles 
Lamb itis altogether one ; his genius is talent, 
and his talent is genius, and his heart is as 
whole and one as his head. The wild words 
that come from him sometimes on religious sub- 
jects would shock you from the mouth of any 
other man, but from him they seem mere flashes 
of fireworks. If an argument seem to his 
reason not fully true, he bursts out in that odd, 
desecrating way: yet his will, the inward man, 
is, I well know, profoundly religious. Watch 
him, when alone, and you will find him with 
either a Bible, or an old divine, or an old 
English poet ; in such is his pleasure.” 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Star Dreamer. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Constable & Co.) 


THERE is a dwindling company of writers 
who may with special meaning be styled 
romancers. We do not intend to connote 
by the word “romance” mere incident and 
adventure. That is a vulgar misuse of a 
high-sounding and noble term. One of the 
very best descriptions of what romance is 








and is not was given by Mr. Egerton Castle 
some years ago in an essay in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review. The difficulty of definition 
pervades our poor limited lives and language, 
yet one may say that ‘‘romance is life 
seen through a temperament.” And from 
this point of view all the work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle may be regarded as eminently 
romantic. We have said that this once 
glorious company dwindles, and the name 
is frequently “‘soil’d with all ignoble use.” 
But in the forefront of romantic writers 
are undoubtedly the authors of ‘The Star 
Dreamer.’ The key is struck on the 
threshold of this tale, even by the single 
illustration facing the title-page, which is 
not the authors’ work. In the introduc- 
tion ‘‘ concerning Bindon-Cheveral” the 
atmosphere is suggested with great skill 
and art, and when the story opens the 
reader comes ripe to it, and in a mood to 
listen. ‘The Star Dreamer’ is, in fact, a 
model of what a romance should be. Its 
style is always pleasing and often distin- 
guished. Sometimes it is, perhaps, a little 
too lush. The narrative flows leisurely, as 
should be the case if one desires to stop 
to enjoy things by the way; and the sense 
of character is not domineering. It is not 
for character that you go first and fore- 
most to a romance. Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
think largely in pictures, even sometimes 
in tableaux, which make pretty effects, 
and draw a judicious reader on. One 
feels, too, that the authors take plea- 
sure in creating the atmosphere which 
environs their story, and enjoy adding 
every little touch that tells. The garden is 
set forth in its colour and feeling, the room 
is painted with particularity, and every chair 
is in its right place and of the right kind. 
All these attentions to detail help the 
milieu, as there is nothing in the nature of 
a harsh catalogue here. The period of the 
tale is the second decade of last century, 
but at times it seems to convey an impression 
of even more ancient times. There is Master 
Simon, the simpler, for example, who 
appears somewhat anachronistic. Yet the 
stage-management is such that you insen- 
sibly believe in him. Sir David Cheveral 
is the star dreamer, and the story tells how 
he is awakened from his nocturnal com- 
munion with the heavens. Mr. Hardy has 
written of an astronomer, but Mr. Hardy’s 
novel was hardly a romance. The people 
who move in this narrative are of the flesh 
and blood of the early nineteenth century, 
and make you feel it. The authors have 
achieved a remarkable success in the figure 
of Ellinor Marvell, and have attempted a 
striking character in Lady Lochore. That 
hectic, reckless, dying woman is a bold 
venture, and very nearly succeeds in con- 
vincing one. There is, to criticize a delight- 
ful story, just a touch of melodrama about 
her which gives one pause. Yet there is 
melodrama in life, and it is not possible to 
deny the privilege of using it to romance, 
even to the novel. The book ends on a note 
of romantic rapture and glamour which may 
well rekindle youth in hearts no longer 
young, and that is surely a great achieve- 
ment. This is undoubtedly the best book 
yet written by the authors. Incidentally 
we may spare a word of praise for the 
cunning which has extracted so much from 
the study of old herbals. 





A Castle in Spain. By Bernard Capes. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tuis historical romance deals with the 
period before and during the early years 
of the Peninsular War. The chief merit of 
the book is the rapidity and animation of 
the narrative, but the story itself, for some 
obscure reason, just fails to be deeply 
exciting. This defect, perhaps, is not 
unconnected with the very quality which 
we have singled out for praise. Excitement 
in a novel depends upon a gradual conver- 
gence of circumstances, until the interest of 
each particular situation reaches a climax ; 
but in Mr. Capes’s story, before any one 
situation has time to develope all its possi- 
bilities, the reader is incontinently hurried 
off to the next. The result is a certain 
thinness of texture, a slightly unreal air 
throughout. Much more, however, we think 
his failure is due to the weakness of his 
characterization. Strictly speaking, we find 
only one person in the story of whose cha- 
racter we gain any precise idea. This is 
the Chevalier De Vaux, a mixture of genial 
and humorous charm with unscrupulous 
villainy, which well suits Mr. Capes’s bizarre 
imagination. In the case of all the others, 
what he describes is not the deep permanent 
lines of their character so much as their 
peculiar emotions in the face of extraordinary 
conditions. Consequently, from beginning 
to end of the work we cannot help feeling 
ourselves to be in the company vf strangers. 
Mr. Capes’s style is still at the mercy of a 
somewhat eccentric fancy. ‘‘ A bitter, vin- 
dictive wind, charged with white bees of 
snow that pursued and stung me as I fled 
before them, drove me crying down the long 
avenue.” There is much of this fantastic 
kind of writing in the book, though we allow 
that it is greatly palliated by the rapid 
march of the style; itis only when every- 
thing else must wait in order that we may 
admire, that we really resent such phrase- 
making. Still, we may advise Mr. Capes 
that it is possible not to be commonplace, 
while keeping within the very liberal 
bounds of normal English expression. 





The Triumph of Count Ostermann. By 
Graham Hope. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tu1s is, on the whole, a well-written and 
interesting story, though the central idea of 
a man and woman marrying in haste at the 
bidding of their emperor, and falling in love 
at leisure, after no little aversion on one side 
at least, cannot be called original or unused. 
The earlier part of the book is, undoubtedly, 
best in every way. After Peter’s death we 
feel that the greatest interest has gone out 
of the story—such a personality could hardly 
fail to dominate the scene in fiction as he 
did in life; the central portion of the story 
is comparatively dull, and had the author 
expanded his last few chapters, after the 
return of Ostermann to Petersburg, to the 
exclusion of some preceding them, the 
novel would have been improved. Still, 
taking it as it stands, we find it pleasant 
reading, and above the average of modern 


fiction. 


The Wisard’s Aunt. 
(Dent.) 

RarHeEr wildly fantastic in its arrangement 

and some of its figures, this novel shows 
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great promise. The author, whose name is 
new to us, can write; that is the main point ; 
she has the gift of humour and good ideas of 
description, which should serve her well 
when she has got a plot more under control. 
In the expression of the emotions, which 
is the stumbling-block of the new writer, 
she shows restraint and experience. Her 
heroine, who is accompanied by one of the 
best dogs we have noted in recent fiction, 
is a real, distinct creation, self-willed yet 
attractive. The delights of German life as 
seen by fresh young English folks of artistic 
temperament are depicted with evident 
veracity and insight. The setting is half 
German, half Scotch. The somewhat cryptic 
opening may keep back readers, but we 
recommend them to persevere. The plot we 
cannot attempt todescribe. Suffice it to say 
that it includes a curse, two young composers 
of music, some dour Scotch people (well 
observed), and an irresponsible young man 
who recalls a Meredithian character. The 
style suggests occasionally similar affinities 
which will not, we hope, develope into 
affectations. The author has a vigour and 
brightness of her own to cultivate. 


The World Masters. 
(John Long.) 


Tue idea of drawing off the earth’s magnet- 
ism or electricity by supra-scientific appa- 
ratus installed somewhere near the magnetic 
North Pole is not new. We have a dim 
recollection of a short story entitled ‘A 
Corner in Electricity’; but Mr. Griffith’s 
development of the motive is original. His 
story is elevating in several ways. Politically 
it realizes a grand ideal, including the 
abolition of war, the control of ‘the 
blind, irresponsible, shifting will of the 
mutable mob which changes its vote and its 
opinions with the seasons” by “ dollar 
despots,” and the running of the world in 
the interests of England and the United 
States. Socially, all the principal characters 
revolve in the highest circles of society, and 
most of them dazzle by grand titles or in- 
calculable wealth. Then the author dis- 
plays remarkable reserve of power. The 
supreme empire of the world is put 
into commission among the members and 
rospective connexions of the supremely 
imperial International Electric Power and 
Storage Trust, and the curtain falls not on 
the homage of feudatory emperors and pre- 
sidents, but on two pairs of uncrowned 
suzerains—kissing. Thus we learn that no 
matter how far men and women rise above 
the greatest and richest, they remain human 
and undignified. Of course—but a few of 
our readers may not be electricians and 
metallurgists—whenever the trust turned 
off the world’s electricity, sundry incon- 
veniences would ensue; metals, for instance, 
would become brittle as glass, and ships, 
railways, guns, and modern weapons and 
tools generally would become useless. In 
fiction of this type real names should not be 
employed. Any possible illusion is dis- 
sipated by reading of the late M. de Blowitz 
as still in the future the Zimes correspondent 
at Paris. ‘‘Sensuous, almost sensular”’ 
(Pp. 11). Is the last word of the quotation a 
slip or a new creation ? 


By George Griffith. 





The Stolen Pearl. By Gertrude Warden and 
Robert Eustace. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tuoven the lady’s name alone appears 
on the cover of this book, it would seem 
from the fly-leaf that she had the co-opera- 
tion of Robert Eustace, who no doubt 
supplied some of the abstruse scientific 
expressions with which the narrative is 
liberally garnished. The plot turns upon 
the unusual hypnotic power possessed by a 
Russian doctor of fascinating personality 
and avaricious disposition, who inoculates 
his unhappy patients, mostly drawn from 
fashionable London society, with a new 
and terrible disease. His chief victim 
is young Lady Cary, who is compelled by 
this diabolical influence to rob and attempt 
to murder the man she loves. How Damien 
Sayre, in conjunction with his sensible 
friend and partner Felix Hunt, finally 
exposes the evil machinations of the magician 
at the risk of his own life, is told with great 
spirit and ingenuity. It may be a little 
difficult to believe in the complete happiness 
of Damien’s union with so neurotic a subject 
as Lady Cary, but as a story of mystery 
and adventure this is certainly one to be 
recommended. 








GENEALOGICAL BOOKS. 

The History of the Hawtrey Family, in two 
volumes, by Florence Molesworth Hawtrey 
(Allen), is not devoid of interest, but too 
lengthy, and by no means so comprehensive as 
the title suggests. After the early records, 
which include some excellent pedigrees, are 
finished, the book resolves itself into the 
career of two men, neither of whom is so well 
known as E. C. Hawtrey, the late Provost of 
Eton, not to mention his popular grandson. 
These two chief figures are those of John 
Hawtrey, the compiler’s father, first cousin of 


the Eton Provost, and her brother Stephen, ) 


born 1808, Mathematical Master at Eton for 
thirty-six years, and founder of St. Mark’s 
School, Windsor. John Hawtrey had an 
interesting and unusual career. Originally in 
the army, he turned Methodist preacher, and 
ended as a beneficed clergyman of the Church 
of England. It is clear that both he and his 
son Stephen were most lovable men, with great 
influence for good; but the strongly domestic 
letters of the family, of which they were the 
occasion, should have been much more 
vigorously selected and reduced. The com- 
piler, the last surviving child of John’s long 
family, frequently prints domestic allusions 
which she does not explain and which no out- 
sider can understand. None of the letters, 
though they exhibit delightful attachment 
among the various members of the clan, can 
be called brilliant or sparkling. There is 
much phraseology of the Evangelical kind, 
which is genuine enough, but dull to read in 
large quantities. The Latin which occurs in 
various places has been badly supervised, and 
a well-known line of Shakspeare is not only 
badly mangled, but also attributed to Milton. 
The best-known Hawtrey of the day is familiar 
on the boards and a grandson of the late Provost 
ef Eton. Why does the book neglect this branch? 
Curiously enough, the picture of John Hawtrey 
of Ruislip as a handsome man of middle age in 
the seventeenth century recalls strongly in the 
eyes and their setting the Charles Hawtrey, 
actor, whom we know, a resemblance that struck 


us before we perceived the significance of in- || 


herited physiognomy. The Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould and others have pointed out similar 
instances of likeness persisting through many 
generations. 

Mr. Martin J. Blake has done a service to 
genealogy in printing the Blake Family Re- 


cords: 1300 to 1600 (Stock). The Blakes de- 
scend from Richard Cadel, or Caddell, dictus 
niger, who secured land near Galway in 1277, 
and they have been in that neighbourhood 


ever since. The compiler prints some 173 
documents with careful notes. These being 
mostly grants of lands, wills, and deeds, are 
not of interest to the general reader. Wetake 
it that Record No. 19 is in Latin. If this is 
so, onemay doubt the authority for rendering 
‘“ galeas,’’ ‘‘galleys’’; as ‘‘loricz,’’ ‘‘ coats 
of mail,’’ are mentioned just above, does not 
‘* galese’’ mean ‘‘headpieces”’ or ‘‘ helmets ’’ ? 
The meaning of ‘“‘ galleys’’ is not clear to us. 
The Records, which are described as a first 
series, are followed by genealogical memoirs 
which lead up to two of the best-known Blakes 
of to-day—the Governor of Hong Kong, 
Sir Henry Arthur Blake, and the Hon. 
Edward Blake who left the Canadian bar to 
become an Irish M.P. Several characteristic 
names are to be noticed in the pedigrees: 
Anstas, Anstase, also in the longer Latin 
forms, Bidelia, Demphna, and Wadyn 
(Valentine). 


The Smith Family. By Compton Reade. 
(Stock.) — This work, covering less than 
300 pages of large type, claims to be ‘‘a 
popular history of most branches of the name 
of Smith,’’ however spelt, from the fourteenth 
century downwards, with numerous pedigrees 
now published for the first time. A more 
modest title, such as ‘A Few Facts about 
the Smiths,’ would have been nearer the 
mark. Moreover, by far the larger part 
of the condensed pedigrees have previously 
appeared in works of easy access to 
any genealogist. Popular, in the usual 
acceptance of the word, so dry a book as 
this can never be, whilst it can scarcely be 
appreciated by the genealogist or any searcher 
into the by-paths of some particular branch 
of the great Smithfamily. The curious details 
as to the ennobled Smith families, such as 
Carrington and Pauncefote, have been treated 
jafter a far more pungent and amusing fashion 
by Mr. J. H. Round and other enthusiastic 
correctors of family foibles. Moreover, the 
account of ‘‘the numerous celebrities who 
have borne the name under its various ren- 
derings,’’ which occupies the last sixty pages 
of the book, is not well arranged nor happy 
inits selection. Mr, Reade has bitter things 
to say of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ No one, probably, knows better than 
the editor of the finest great work of reference 
that the last century produced and his chief 
assistants, that this ‘Dictionary’ is not per- 
fect. Nevertheless, in view of the vastness 
of the undertaking, its accuracy is, on the 
whole, marvellous. It is foolish of Mr. Reade 
to drag in his old quarrel with the ‘ Diction- 
ary’ as to the article on Charles Reade, for 
he was not a Smith, and has no possible con- 
nexion with the subject of this volume. The 
assistance of a vast number of competent 
critics was invoked by the editor of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ to make the selection of names 
included both wise and comprehensive. The 
list of the celebrated Smiths here offered 
is capricious. Trivial names are _ intro- 
duced, whilst others cf repute are excluded. 
For instance, Bernard Smith, a Magdalen 
demy, who went over to Rome with New- 
man, is entered, apparently for no other 
reason than that he was ‘‘ the warm friend of 
Charles Reade.’’ The index is very faulty. 
Wentworth Smith, the prolific dramatist, and 

rnard Smith, the great organ-builder, do 

ot appear in it, though two or three lines 

re given them in the letterpress. The ‘ Dic- 

ionary of National Biography ’ gives fully six 
times as much space to Smith celebrities as 
their special annalist. 

There is one amusing passage in this book. 
In the introduction Mr. Reade draws an enter- 
, taining contrast between the different ways 
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that the name is spelt. ‘‘It is curious,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘but true in the main, that the 
little letter ‘ y’ has proveda huge differentia.’’ 
He contends that the Smiths have, as a rule, 
been moneymakers, whilst the Smyths ‘‘ have 
shown themselves, on the contrary, chivalrous 
and aristocratic.’’ The Smiths were Round- 
heads, the Smyths Cavaliers; the Smiths 
Evangelical, the Smyths High Churchmen or 
Romanists ; while Smiths flourished as Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals, the Smyths suffered 
for their Tory and Jacobite principles. 
Such a passage is amusing because of its 
absurdity. If Mr. Reade were a student of 
original records he would know full well that 
the older form Smyth, which used to be the 
way in which nearly every village black- 
smith’s name was spelt in medizeval days, was 
interchangeably used with Smith in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Numerous 
Elizabethan, Jacobite, and Commonwealth 
deeds and wills could be produced wherein 
the family name is spelt at haphazard Smith, 
Smyth, or Smythe in the selfsame document, 
intended for the same family and even the 
same individual. It would have been useful 
if Mr. Reade had given some of the modern 
instances in which snobbishly disposed 
Smiths have changed their names to Smyth, 
under the delusion that the latter looks more 
** aristocratic.’’ 

Those are fortunate who manage to secure 
the elaborate and handsome Visitation of 
England and Wales, edited by Mr. F. A. 
Crisp, and privately printed at his press. 
Vol. x., which is before us, backed in white parch- 
ment, contains the pedigree of forty families, 
made out with unusual care and surprising 
minuteness. The printing is beautifully done, 
signatures of various members of the families 
being reproduced, with heraldic details and 
other illustrations. Thus the Sherborne arms 
occupy a whole page, and there are some 
attractive portraits included of the Williamses 
of Blackheath. Among the pedigrees of special 
interest are those of the Cockerells, who have 
done good service to architecture and also in 
active warfare; the Champneys, well known in 
the Church ; the Halifaxes of Monk Bretton, and 
the Earls of Sefton. Others less prominent, 
but well known to the present reviewer, show 
the wide scope and accuracy of Mr. Crisp’s 
researches and observations. Cross-references 
are provided everywhere; there is an admir- 
ably exhaustive index, and additions and cor- 
rections to the previous volumes:are printed 
at the end. Genealogy could not be done in 
a more handsome style. 

The edition of the book just named is 
limited, but only seventy-five copies are to be 
had of Mr. Crisp’s Fragmenta Genealogica, 
vol. viii., also issued privately by him in the 
same elaborate style. A feature of this 
volume is a fine portrait (1625), beautifully 
reproduced, of Sir George Strode of Wester- 
ham. There are also several pedigrees and 
documents relating to Little Wenham, Suffolk, 
a place remarkable for its early architecture 
preserved through the efforts of another mem- 
ber of the Crisp family. We note also three 
excellent reproductions of Paston Letters 
of the fifteenth century ; an escheat of 1612; 
and a compotus concerning a bailiff in the time 
of Henry VII., in which kiddles (basketwork 
weirs for catching fish) play a prominent part, 








LEGAL LITERATURE. 


Outlines of Criminal Law. By Courtney 
Stanhope Kenny. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—This book, as Dr. Kenny informs us 
in his preface, is designed to serve a double 
purpose: it is intended for the use of law 
students and also for the instruction of that 
very large body of gentlemen who often, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the principles 
of criminal law or practice, are called upon 
to administer justice in the inferior courts. 





It is based upon the experience of some 
five-and-twenty years’ teaching at Cambridge, 
and we can unhesitatingly say that the 
author has produced by far the best text- 
book for the beginner that we now possess. 
The student who has mastered these pages and 
the accompanying volume of cases previously 
reviewed will come to his practice with a 
thorough knowledge both of the principles and 
working of the criminal law. Dr. Kenny has 
sought to present a view of the actual working 
of the law, and accordingly history in his 
treatment of the subject plays a very sub- 
ordinate part, In this we think he has acted 
rightly ; for, if we except the law of treason, 
the great chapters of our criminal law are very 
modern. The work is divided into four books: 
the first entitled ‘General Considerations ’; 
the second, ‘ Definitions of Particular Crimes’; 
the third, ‘ Modes of Judicial Proof’; and the 
fourth, ‘Criminal Procedure.’ The first part, 
dealing with the nature of crime, the purpose 
of punishment, and the conditions of criminal 
liability, is the most academic portion of the 
book. The various topics are discussed with 
great clearness, contending theories being 
fully and fairly presented. The chapter with 
which we find ourselves in least agreement is 
the third, dealing with the mental element in 
crime. It is, of course, most desirable if a 
general theory of criminal liability can be found 
in our law that it should be stated, but we do not 
think any satisfactory statement can be made 
which is based upon the maxim ‘‘ Actus non 
facit reum nisi menssitrea’’; the law has long 
outgrown the maxim. As the expression of a 
moral truth it is unexceptionable; as a con- 
dition of criminal liability it is no longer 
accepted by the law. To the expression mens 
rea no clear meaning is attached, and the 
employment of the maxim is in consequence 
a fruitful source of confusion. 

The treatment of the several crimes in 
the second book is particularly good. The 
essential nature of each crime is clearly 
brought out, details unnecessary and weari- 
some to the student being avoided. We may 
note that Dr. Kenny (p. 139) disagrees with 
Sir J. F. Stephen as to his fourth head of 
Malice Aforethought (‘ Digest of the Criminal 
Law,’ p. 183). He considers the statement 
in the ‘ Digest’ too wide. Some of the older 
lawyers might have accepted Sir James 
Stephen’s proposition, but modern opinion 
would, we think, be against it. The vexed 
questions in larceny are well discussed, 
though the statement as to the criminal 
responsibility of the finder (p. 214) seems to 
us a little too dogmatic ; and the assertion on 
the following page, ‘‘ that the owner remains 
all the while in ‘constructive’ possession of 
the article [lost],’’ needs, we think, qualifica- 
tion, even though in an indictment for stealing 
from the finder the possession might be laid 
in the owner. 

The third book, dealing with modes of 
judicial proof, will probably prove the most 
valuable to the layman called upon to act in a 
judicial capacity; for the rules of evidence, 
though in reality resting on a few simple 
principles, often seem irrational and inex- 
plicable to those unfamiliar with the law. The 
departure from ordinary methods of investiga- 
tion and argument needs explanation, though 
we entirely agree with Dr. Kenny that the 
law of evidence, especially in relation to 
criminal trials, has proved of the greatest value 
both socially and politically. The last book 
deals with criminal procedure, and concludes 
with a chapter on the problems of punishment 
well worth the perusal of others than lawyers. 
References to foreign law and procedure add 
greatly to the value and interest of the volume, 

On the Nature and Evidence of Title to 
Realty, a Historical Sketch: being the Yorke 
Prize Essay (1898), University of Cambridge. 
By Richard C. Maclaurin. (Clay & Sons.)— 
The author describes his work as an historical 
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sketch, and he gives us a fairly complete 
account of the various methods of acquisition 
of proprietary right to realty which have been 
recognized from time to time by our law. The 
book displays considerable industry, and, so 
far as the part (the first five chapters) dealing 
with medizeval law is concerned, deserves 
considerable praise. It is virtually only 
during the last generation that early English 
land law has been scientifically investigated, 
and many of the old views generally accepted 
and repeated without examination by legal 
writers have been shown to be untenable. The 
author has studied recent literature, both 
English and foreign, with profit, and the main 
points of our medizeval land law are stated in 
a clear form. The cases set forth in chap. v., 
taken for the most part from Prof. Maitland’s 
edition of ‘Bracton’s Note-Book’ and Selden 
Society publications, are well - chosen illus- 
trations of the development of the law. His 
treatment, however, of the law from the reign 
of Henry VIII. onwards seems to us extremely 
disappointing. To a large extent this is 
due to the narrow interpretation which he 
has put upon the term ‘“‘title.’’ To turn 
‘title ’’ simply into method of acquisition or 
formal instrument of conveyance seems to us 
unjustifiable, though the adjudicators of the 
Yorke Prize must have thought otherwise. The 
result is a very inadequate treatment of a 
very difficult problem. 

The complexity of title in modern English 
law arises not from the nature of the instru- 
ment or the mechanism of conveyance, for 
nothing could be much simpler, but from the 
complexity of the right conveyed and the 
secrecy of the transfer. The intricacy and 
doubt of title to realty come from the dualism 
in ownership, the coexistence of legal and 
equitable estates, the possible severance of 
the power of alienation from ownership; from 
the existence, to borrow Prof. Maitland’s 
happy phrase, of a calculus of estates; and from 
the secret mortgage with its different legal 
and equitable effects. These topics, though 
of course noticed, are not dealt with in any 
detail nor their importance indicated, while 
the last three chapters, 120 pp. out of the 
271 pp. in the book, are filled up for the most 
part with extracts from modern statutes and 
statements of law to be found in the ordinary 
books of reference. So far as the evidence 
of title to realty is concerned, this treat- 
ment may be sufficient, but as a scientific con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the nature of 
title it seems to us valueless. That title 
is a curious and intricate branch of our legal 
learning, no one familiar with either the theory 
or practice of conveyancing would deny; but 
the author has done little to show how our 
law got its present character, or why it differs so 
profoundly from other systems of law. The book 
is well and clearly written, and the statements 
concerning law and history seem accurate. We 
may notice that the law of mortmain is now 
generally held to begin, not, as the author 
would have it (p. 108), with the forty-third 
clause in Magna Charta of 1217, which had 
nothing to do with mortmain, but with the 
Provisions of the Barons, 1259. The state- 
ment (p. 229) that ‘‘in 1845 the legislature 
cut boldly at the root of old feudal notions’”’ 
when it enacted that the immediate freehold 
should lie in grant as well as in livery seems 
a little curious. 

Gleanings from the Wisdom of Lord Watson. 
Compiled by R. M. Williamson. (Edinburgh, 
Hodge & Co.)—A pleasant little volume of 
wise sayings of a master of the law reminds 
us of the loss which both English and Scotch 
law suffered through the death of Lord 
Watson. His reputation, always great, was 
steadily increasing, and his death deprived 
the House of Lords of one of the strongest of 
its members. His sane view of life and his 
massive common sense are reflected in the 
sentences we have before us. 
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Ruling Cases. Arranged, annotated, and | the leading case under ‘Tort.’ More repre- | ‘Wasit proved?’ I think it was. Two points had 
edited by Robert Campbell, assisted by | sentative and useful actions than Bird v. Hol- | tobe shown :(1) Was Hicks a rebel? He had not then 
been convicted ; but the fact was made abundantly 


Members of the Bar. With American Notes 
by Leonard A. Jones,—Vol. XXIV. Search 
Mctont; Telegraph.—Vol. XXV. Tenant at 
Sufferance: Will. —Vol. XXVI. Index and 
Table of Cases. Prepared by Edward Manson, 
of London; revised by John M. Gould, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Stevens & Sons.)—These volumes 
bring the series of ‘ Ruling Cases’ to aconclu- 
sion. The standard set by the preceding parts 
is fully maintained in vols. xxiv. and xxv. ; the 
same care and skill in the selection of cases are 
displayed as heretofore; and ‘ Ruling Cases,’ 
now completed by the ‘ Consolidated Table of 
Cases’ and admirable index contained in 
vol. xxvi., will prove of the greatest service 
to the practitioner. 

Vols. xxiv. and xxv. are, however, open to 
certain criticisms, which, indeed, apply to all 
the volumes of the series, and are largely due 
to the method of arrangement adopted by the 
editors. The law has been arranged according 
to subject-matter, under a number of headings 
in alphabetical order. Where a particular 
heading seemed of great importance it has 
been taken apart from the main heading under 
which it fell. Division of subject-matter was 
certainly necessary, but we think it has been 
carried too far. So far as was possible all the 
cases in a distinct and great branch of the 
law should have been kept together. In some 
instances this has been done; vol. vi., dealing 
exclusively with ‘ Contract,’ seems to usa very 
valuable volume. ‘ Estate’ fills 120 pages of 
vol. x., but many topics are dispersed through 
anumber of volumes. Thus in vol. xxiv., under 
the heading ‘Ship,’ there are references to 
distinct headings in twelve other volumes. 
‘Trust’ and ‘Trustee’ are dealt with in 
eight volumes. Cross-references in a work 
intended to cover the whole of the law are, 
of course, inevitable, but we think that they 
are rather overdone, and often too vague to 
be of much assistance. Vol. xxvi. remedies 
the evil to some extent, but if the general 
index is to be continually employed, the work 
tends to become merely a book of reference, 
and it was meant for more than that. 

Another criticism, which again applies to 
other volumes, and perhaps more to them than 
to these two, is the undue preference which in 
certain instances the editors have shown for the 
older authorities. In a series of this character 
recent leading cases in any particular branch 
of the law should be chosen in preference to 
old cases, however great a part the latter 
may have played in the development of the 
law. Historical and academic interests should 
be subordinated to considerations of practical 
utility. Thus in vol. xxv. we have, as the 
leading case under ‘ Tort,’ Ashby v. White, a 
great landmark in the law, but of more 
historic than modern importance. We should 
have preferred the Mogul Steamship Co. v. 
McGregor, which only figures in a note in an 
earlier volume. Similar criticism applies to 
Lewis Bowles’ case chosen for ‘ Waste.’ 

In vol. xxiv. the great heads are ‘ Settled 
Land Act’ and ‘Ship,’ and under both the 
editors have chosen well from the wealth of 
authorities at their disposal, The heading 
‘ Spes Successionis ’ seems a little strange, and 
the case Menzies v. Menzies, 20 Rettie 108, 
does not seem a very happy choice. O’Rorke 
v. Bolingbroke, 2 App. Cas. 814, is not 
mentioned in the note. In this connexion we 
may remark that ‘ Undue Influence’ does not 
appear as a heading in vol. xxv. This very 
important subject is only very scantily treated 
on ‘Contract’ in vol. vi., under the case 
of Huguenin v. Baseley (1807), now only 
memorable as a departure in the law, and as 
preserving a fragment of Sir S. Romilly’s 
stately rhetoric. 

In vol. xxv. the great topics are ‘Tort,’ 
Trade Mark,’ and ‘ Will.’ We have already 
noticed the selection of Ashby v. White as 





brook and Ilott v. Wilkes could surely have 
been found if cases illustrating general prin- 
ciples were desired. We are, however, glad to 
see the Consolidated Co. v. Curtis & Son in- 
cluded, on account of the admirable exposition 
of the law of conversion by the present 
Master of the Rolls contained therein. The 
editor supplies a very valuable collection of 
cases under the heading ‘ Will.’ 

Apart from these defects ‘Ruling Cases’ 
deserves great praise. It is the first attempt 
to give a systematic series of cases illustrative 
of the whole of the English law. Much 
learned and patient labour has been employed 
in the execution of this ambitious object, 
and the editors are to be congratulated on the 
large measure of success which they have 
attained. 

Terrors of the Law: being the Portraits of 
Three Lawyers—‘‘ Bloody Jeffreys,’’ ‘‘ The 
Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie,’’ ‘*‘ The Original 
Weir of Hermiston.’’ By Francis Watt. (Lane.) 
—We have here a reprint of three articles ; 
the first and third appeared in the New Review, 
the second in the Anglo-Saxon Review. The 
title of the book seems to us unfortunate. 
Jeffreys inspired horror, Mackenzie hatred, 
and Braxfield repulsion and disgust, but none of 
them that terror produced by ‘‘ Justice, living 
and armed,’’ the true terror of the law; so 
much the author admits by the nature of the 
defence which he sets up for each. Each of 
the three has been condemned ; the judgment 
against them has been generally accepted, 
but now the author (and he is not alone) asks, 
if not for a complete reversal of judgment, 
yet that mitigating circumstances should be 
borne in mind. There is undoubtedly some 
justification for the demand for reconsideration. 
Each man, even Braxfield, was the champion 
of a falling and now discredited cause. Much 
of what we know of each comes from the 
testimony of bitter, and often none too 
scrupulous opponents. The odium of their 
cause undoubtedly attached to them. There is 
therefore a possibility that their defence has 
not been fairly heard. On the other hand, 
there is not a presumption of innocence, at any 
rate so far as the first two are concerned, and 
their advocate must prove their guiltlessness. 
The plea set up for these two is the unfair- 
ness of applying our conception of the func- 
tions of judge and prosecutor to the judges 
and prosecutors of the seventeenth century, 
both in England and Scotland ; for the last a 
somewhat different line of defence is apparently 
adopted, which will be dealt with subsequently. 
We are told, in effect, that Jeffreys and Mac- 
kenzie were representative of their age, that 
they were neither better nor worse than their 
fellows, that their faults and vices were 
not peculiar to them, and that the special 
odium which attaches to them is due 
simply to the fact that they were the 
chief legal instruments of the later Stuart 
tyranny. We venture to think that this line 
of defence will not avail for either. And first 
as to Jeffreys: he was judged by the men and 
by the standards of his own time, and a 
practically unanimous judgment was given 
against him; political friends and foes con- 
curred in his condemnation. We are here 
looking at Jeffreys simply as a judge, and as a 
judge in criminal cases. The charge against 
him is that he was wilfully and deliberately 
unjust ; that through his brutality and insolence 
the administration of law lost even the sem- 
blance of justice; that he did not merely 
violate the form, but also wrested the sub- 
stance of the law in order to give effect to 
the king’s will. To these charges the writer, 


as it seems to us, gives no answer. His 
method of defence is well illustrated by his 
treatment of the Lisle case :— 

“The charge was that she harboured one Hicks, a 
rebel......The point we have to consider is simply : 





clear, and that method was fairer to the prisoner 
himself [s'c] than merely producing a copy of the 
conviction. (2) Did ‘Lady’ Lisle know it? It has 
been said by Lord Campbell, among others, that 
there was not a particle of evidenc: to show the 
scienter [i.¢., her knowledge that Hicks was a rebel]. 
Thisisabsurd. True, the chief evidence was wrung 
out of Dunne, a hostile witness, by Jeffreys in a 
brilliant and masterly cross-examination, extending 
over many pages of the report; but joined to the 
testimony of Barter and Colonel Penruddock it 
amply justified the verdict of guilty. The sentence 
on Sir Thomas Armstrong was quashed on a writ of 
error; that on the ‘Lady’ Lisle was reversed by 
Act of Parliament after the Revolution...... But to be 
fair we must consider the sentences from the point 
of view of James and James’ Government.” 


Comment on this is surely needless. 

The reprint of the other articles is more 
justifiable. The picture offered of the 
‘‘Bluidy Advocate’’ is clear and good —a 
great official, a considerable lawyer, a learned 
and accomplished man. That he was a master 
of technicality, that he fought hard and none 
too scrupulously for his royal masters, the 
author shows, and, despite Mackenzie’s un- 
doubted cruelty and treachery, we leave him 
with a certain sympathy. 

The last article seems to us by far the best. 
South of the Tweed Braxfield was a name 
almost forgotten till ‘Weir of Hermiston’ was 
written. That Braxfield was a great judge, 
endowed with a grim, perhaps brutal humour, 
thathe wasloathed and execrated by themajority 
of his countrymen, was all that most Englishmen 
knew concerning him. The principal source 
of curiosity about him was his incongruity 
with the Edinburgh of his day. The article 
explains this very clearly—he was a survival 
from an older Edinburgh. He was not judged 
by the men of his day; the intellectual and 
precise young Whig lawyers belonged to a 
later generation. They found him repulsive. 
Perhaps he seemed to them too painful a 
reminder of the Edinburgh and the generation 
which had just passed away. The writer tells 
us much about him for which we are grateful. 
He was brutal, violent, prejudiced, but un- 
deniably honest; between him and Jeffreys 
there is a great difference. Braxfield stands 
in no need of whitewash. 





LOCAL HISTORY. 


Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire. By 
M. Sturge Henderson. (Oxford, Blackwell ; 
London, Arnold.)—Considering that there are 
only 264 pages of matter in this volume, more 
than fifty of which are devoted to appendixes, 
we think that its title is too ambitious. The 
author deals with a little-known, yet in many 
ways romantic district, and has managed to 
make her record from the eighteenth century 
onwards of high interest. For the earlier 
period she has not allowed sufficient space or 
made sufficient investigation, and a scrappy 
effect is the result. She has drawn up, for 
instance, from Plot’s well-known ‘ History of 
Oxfordshire,’ a ‘List of Gentry,’ and added 
some references to them in Wood’s ‘ Diary’ ; 
but she might have pointed out the families 
which are still in their old places, and dis- 
covered further details of those which are not. 
Fleetwood Sheppard, for instance, of Great 
Rollright, was Prior’s patron, and addressed 
by Prior in one of his best-known poems ; he 
wrote some curious verse himself; he was 
steward to Nell Gwyn, thus gaining thefavour 
of Charles II. ; and he lived to be Sir Fleet- 
wood under King William. Originally a Com- 
moner at Magdalen Hall, he was later made a 
Student of Christ Church, being a man of real 
talent as well as of business and the polite 
world. Cavalier and Puritan have left 
abundant traces in the district which 
includes the beautiful old house of Chastleton, 
and some interesting details of this time are 
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worked into the narrative, since the author 
goes as far afield as Great Tew to talk of 
Falkland and his wife—chiefly, indeed, of the 
latter. As she purposely does not say much of 
the former, she might have referred her readers 
to Matthew Arnold’s singularly charming and 
penetrating study in his ‘Mixed Essays.’ 
Reaching so far, she might have touched Ban- 
bury and said something of Puritan zeal as 
well as Cavalier virtue. For Banbury was 
famous for zeal as well as cakes; there the 
delectable ‘ Barnabees Journal’ (1638) says :— 
I saw a Puritane-one, 
Hanging of his Cat on Monday, 
For killing of a Mouse on Sonday. 

Warren Hastings and Daylesford are the sub- 
ject of a short chapter. John Hastings is said 
to have introduced in 1650 sainfoin into 
England, a plant as beautiful in its general 
effect as it is now universally grown. The 
traditions of the villagers are, as the author 
indicates, remarkably well preserved in this 
district, though railway facilities and the 
rural exodus are changing all the old feeling. 
Yet there is still delectable dialect to be had 
from the inhabitants of largely unspoiled 
villages, and the present reviewer has mixed 
for many a year with people like this :— 

“One woman at Finstock confessed to me the 
awe in which she held the moving train. ‘You 
mean when you see it coming into the station at 
Charlbury?’ I said. ‘Dear me, no!’ she replied ; 
‘us don’t go to no station. We’m afeard her’!] run 
up into Finstock some night.’”’ 

We could do with further record of such 
simplicity, and of the village shrewdness, too, 
which has as much right to be chronicled as 
the small beer of the kailyard. These old 
people have fine old names and courtly manners 
for those who know them, though “‘ furriners ”’ 
who are not native to the district may not be 
able to get at their best qualities. The author 
has a chapter on ‘ A Charlbury Weaver’ of the 
late eighteenth century, whose manuscript 
diary she has studied, a ‘‘ Friend’’ after the 
heart of George Fox. His spiritual state 
is naively exhibited; we like him for his 
honesty and delicacy of feeling. Still, his 
lack of humour appals us. The eighteenth- 
century days gave ample opportunity for 
gaiety, too. There were fairs, wakes, horse 
races, and magnificent cattle to be sold, 
abundance of inns where one paltry house now 
scarcely supports traveller or landlord. The 
author would be well advised in her next book 
(for we hope that she will write again) to 
leave economic conditions to the specialist, 
and dwell on some of the features we have 
just mentioned. There are at least three books 
concerning local affairs suggested by her pre- 
sent volume, one for each century, and the 
book of comparatively modern life and lore 
from fast- fading oral tradition should be 
written first. We want more about the 
**mops’’ or ‘‘mapps”’ (to use the Wor- 
cester form), where the employer’s shilling 
was called the ‘‘ fasten-penny,’’ the inns, the 
amusements, the dialect, and could do with 
less about Joseph Arch, who has already pub- 
lished his ‘ Autobiography,’ and been edited 
by the Countess of Warwick. 

We should add that the author writes well 
on the natural beauties of this finely wooded 
district. The eleven illustrations, chiefly of 
old houses, are all good, and the appendixes— 
which include a Chastleton inventory of 1633, 
the Chipping Norton estreat of 1641, and a 
list of Clarendon’s pictures at Cornbury—form 
excellent material for further history. 


Lincolnshire in History and Lincolnshire 
Worthies. By J. Medealf. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
—wWe are surprised at the style in which this 
book is written. It would be bad enough on 
any subject; but when used to tell the stories 
of such lives as those of John Wesley, Tenny- 
son, Bolingbroke, Lord Burleigh, or Bishop 
Waynflete, it becomes gross and profane. Here 
are a few phrases culled almost at random :— 





“ Henry wanted to haveagoat the Holy Sepulchre 
business.”’ 

“ John was a crowned scallawag.” 

“He had a great ‘ pow wow’ with his notables.” 

_“ Elizabeth would ‘ chip in’ with some new foreign 
flirtation...... and Burleigh was driven to cry out in 
the agony of his soul, ‘Wot 7s her jittle game?’”’ 

_“ Alfred was hard as nails against the enemies of 
his country, striking a deadly blow in one place, only 
to slip away and deliver a ‘facer’ in some other 
district.” 

Some of the photographic plates are good, 
but only a minority of these pertain to the 
county. The printing of the book is remark- 
ably good; of the letterpress readers can 
judge from the specimens we have quoted. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sundials and Roses of Yesterday, by Alice 
Morse Earle (New York, Macmillan Company ; 
London, Macmillan & Co.), is an addition to 
the useful and pleasant books for which 
Mrs. Earle has earned public gratitude. 
She is a book-maker, but a good one; such a 
one as Hone, Charles Knight, and a few 
others who have practised with success the 
art of compiling. The material which Mrs. 
Earle has laboriously collected and skilfully 
dealt with has the added merit of a personal 
note on her part. Whether she describes the 
furniture, the cookery, the sweetmeats, or the 
flowers which were peculiar to New England 
in the olden time, she introduces her individual 
experience, and has rescued from oblivion 
many interesting particulars about bygone 
days and customs in the land of her birth. In 
this book she is indebted to many works, but 
she is capable of writing as one having 
authority. She explains that she has ‘‘had 
as good an education in mathematics as 
have women in general, and as have many 
men,’’ and many of her pages prove this to be 
no idle boast; indeed, we fear that ‘‘ women 
in general’’ will find it difficult to follow 
her when she describes how to make 
sundials. She has the further advantage 
of being an enthusiastic and a capable col- 
lector. The twentieth chapter, containing 
the ‘Story of Four Dials,’ is a charming one. 
She is able to boast of her triumph over a 
friend who, being an experienced collector 
of old china, brass, and other wares, 
failed, after four years’ labour, even to get 
sight of an old sundial, though she spent the 
summer on the search in farmhouses and 
country lanes, and the winter in curiosity 
shops. Mrs. Earle was fortunate enough to 
become the possessor of four old sundials, of 
which pictures are given. Her book abounds 
in illustrations of sundials in England and 
America, and many are very beautiful. Some 
stories about them are curious. She found a 
dial which had been made in England. The 
gnomon had been lost on the passage, and a 
new one was inserted in an incorrect fashion, 
When she pointed out the mistake, she was 
informed that it did not matter, as the dial 
did not keep time, but was only an ornament, 
the speaker adding, ‘‘I am told that a sun- 
dial is never right within sixteen minutes.’’ 
There are few sundials of historic value which 
Mrs. Earle has overlooked, an exception being 
the one in Lincoln’s Inn, which commemorates 
William Pitt as treasurer. The chapters 
on roses are very readable, because they are 
written with knowledge and affection. 


Letters from a Self-made Merchant to his 
Son. By George Horace Lorimer. (Methuen.) 
—In these days, when most of us are exer- 
cising our minds as to the probable future of 
the British Empire and the world, the banner 
of Chicago flames in the sky by way of warning 
for those who are not colour-blind. Old ideals 
are naturally effete. Chicago (literally, we 
believe, the ‘‘ city of the skunk”’) is teaching 
us a better way. And that way are we to 
suppose that our children—or grandchildren, 
at any rate—will go? If they will take to 








heart the lessons of John Graham, of the 
house of Graham & Co., pork-packers, they 
will skin their eyes, take the kinks out of 
their fancy tastes, and walk straight ahead on 
destiny. Chicago points the way, and the 
Britisher must follow, content to have buried 
his ancient and foolish ideas of taste and 
morality and the like under a real high-toned 
judgment-day memorial. Mr. Lorimer must 
have mixed among pork-packers until he has 
absorbed their very nature. He breathes 
pork-packing, and thinks in trimmings and 
by-products. It is a wonderful performance, 
and takes us right in the midriff. There are 
no flies on John Graham. He moves ahead all 
the time, and the advice he offers to his son 
in these twenty letters should effectually cull 
the wildings from the soul of youth, and turn 
any young man into a citizen worthy of 
Chicago. It is all so reasonable. There is 
not a flaw in the arguments the old man 
brings to bear, whether it be against Pierre- 
pont’s scheme of a post-graduate course or in 
favour of marriage. This is, we feel, the 
triumph of American common sense and practi- 
ceality. The language in which the ‘ Letters’ 
are written can hardly be termed English. 
It is, we must suppose, Chicagoese, but it has 
the advantage of being usually intelligible. 
The Chicago pork-packer, as is a habit of 
his nation, talks—and thinks—in aphoristic 
metaphors. He is terse, and his shrewdness 
makes one tired. (We must be forgiven if 
our English wobbles under the influence of 
the pork-packing ideal.) Language, we know, 
is largely composed of buried metaphors; but 
the American tongue, as spoken, is seemingly 
composed of metaphors over which the funeral 
service has not been properly read. Their 
bones stick up; they protest; some of them 
have been buried too early and have not 
reached the ripe stage of shadowiness. The 
American tongue, as spoken, is positively 
bursting with what it has swallowed. Time 
should be allowed for digestion. Yet the 
American, who is usually said to have ruined 
his physical digestion by a course of Little 
Neck clams and ice-water, carries on a similar 
destructive process with his language. He 
will eat too much, so that the time must come 
when he shall eat too little. Such are the 
wages of dyspepsia. But at his best he hits 
the nail beautifully, as witness some such 
saying as this of woman :— 

‘‘T’ve had dealings with a good many of them, 

first and last, and it’s been my experience that when 
they ’ve got a weak case they add their sex to it and 
win, and that when they ‘ve got a strong case they 
subtract their sex from it and deal with you 
harder than a man.” 
It is admirably phrased, and it is truae—ought 
we to say more especially of American women ? 
One likes the pork-packer best in these re- 
flective moods, and it must be confessed that 
he tells a good story with gusto; there never 
was an American yet who did not fall a victim 
to anecdote. We read of venerable senators 
cracking ‘‘ chestnuts ’’ one against the other, 
and of dignified ambassadors beguiling the 
sea-voyage with the simple eloquence of the 
jape. Anecdote is born and bred in the bone 
of the true American, and here is one of the 
mysteries of ethnology to solve. Shrewdness 
is also a prime characteristic, as thus :— 

“It’s the fellow who has the spunk to think and 
act for himself, and sells short when prices hit the 
high c, and the house is standing on its hind legs 
yelling for more, that sits in the directors’ meetings 
when he gets on towards forty.” 


You see the point of view. It is the Chicago 
ideal, and you must button up your pride and 
your foolish conscience, and be prepared to 
shake hands with it if you cross the Atlantic. 
Indeed, as we have hinted, perhaps the voyage 
may be unnecessary, and the point of view 
may migrate to us. It all depends on the 
next few years. The frank basis of Chicago 
and Chicago’s ideals is money. Everything is 
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turned into terms of money—how to make 
money, how to make more money, how not to 
spend money. Almost all things given under 
heaven upon earth in the pork-packer’s philo- 
sophy are convertible into dollars and green- 
backs. These are the currency of the world 
which can buy not only material things, but 
also prestige, position, immortality. It is 
well to have the facts thrust under our noses, 
particularly by so brilliant a satire as this of 
Mr. Lorimer. But a doubt remains and pro- 
trudes. Is it a satire? Is it possibly all in 
good faith? Does Mr. Lorimer know a real 
pork-packer ? or is he drawing on his imagina- 
tion? We have heard of wooden nutmegs and 
wooden hams which came from America, and it 
behoves us to scrutinize closely what is tran- 
shipped to us. And to add to this dubiety 
comes this reflection: If John Graham was all 
he suggests in these letters, would he have 
spent so many hours in compiling them? He 
was not making money; he was not even 
saving it. No; we are afraid he was a gar- 
rulous old fellow with a trumpet of his own. 
It was all very well to stock his epistles with 
good advice to his son, but our own impres- 
sion is that had he wasted his time on them 
he deserved “‘ firing.’’ On second thoughts we 
are not sure of that last word. Perhaps it 
should be ‘‘cinching’’ or something else; and 
we apologize again for the confused notion of 
English into which this entertaining book has 
thrown us. 

Messrs, CAssett & Co. give us another 
view of United States industry in America at 
Work, by Mr. John Foster Fraser, a book on 
American manufacturing progress which is 
calculated to startle Britons by the evidence 
of extreme energy, illustrated by excellent 
photographs. We cannot, however, pretend 
that minute descriptions of the meat processes 
of Chicago are suitable to our pages. The 
so-called *‘ flat-irons,’’ or buildings of from 
twenty to thirty floors in height, are illus- 
trated by a great number of photographs and 
by the first chapter of the volume. English- 
men who have not recently visited the United 
States will be able to obtain from the pictures 
a notion of the horror and hideousness of the 
new American town. Some of the earliest of 
the flat-irons which were put up are in San 
Francisco, and even on the made land of the 
lower part of that city, once a portion of its 
harbour. We cannot but fear that volcanic 
action will some day cause a catastrophe in 
the greatest city of the Pacific. The fact that 
Mr. Fraser’s matter has already appeared in 
more than one paper somewhat detracts from 
its freshness. 


When I was a Child, by an *‘ Old Potter” 
(Methuen & Co.), with an introduction by Dr. 
R. Spence Watson, is a volume which may 
attain great popularity among the religious 
public. It is an excellent book, in every way 
to be commended. The Old Potter seems to 
have been born about 1830, to have worked 
from about the commencement of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, to have been all his life a 
Methodist and a Radical, but to have had the, 
in those days, unusual experience of working 
under a master who was a Tory, a Churchman, 
and a hard employer. The picture drawn in 
Disraeli’s early novels of the Methodist work- 
man oppressed by the hard Liberal and Non- 
conformist master was a more usual one. In 
these modern days masters are mostly Church- 
men and Tories, and we are apt to forget how 
different was the state of things in the early 
Victorian age. Dr. Spence Watson, in his 
introduction, makes, we think, a slip, but it is 
a slip which is worth attention. In describing 
the cruelties of our time which have taken the 
place of those to which Lord Shaftesbury 
brought a remedy in the forties, Dr. Spence 
Watson speaks of ‘‘the lamentable condition 
in the present day of young coloured children 
in some of the Southern slavestates.”’ It is a 





most remarkable fact that the appalling reve- 
lations of Northern journalists as to the con- 
dition of child labour in mills in the Southern 
states mainly concern, not coloured, but white 
children. The present agitation for Factory 
Acts in the Southern States which have none, 
and for better Acts in those among the 
Southern States which have any, is largely 
supported in the United States by photo- 
graphs of the working children, who in all 
such cases as we have seen are white. The 
principal publication on the subject is ‘ Child 
Life versus Dividends,’ by Irene Ashby- 
Macfadyen, in the American Federationist for 
May of last year; and, according to that 
article, child labour in the Southern factories 
is wholly white. 


ANOTHER good life of a workman reaches us 
at the same time. The Autobiography of Peter 
Taylor will suggest to Radicals and members 
of Parliament the former member for Leicester, 
but concerns, in fact, a wholly different 
person. It is published by Mr. Alexander 
Gardner, of Paisley, and is a sketch of the 
career of a Scotch workman, partly employed 
in engineering work in Scotland, and partly 
in Sicily, at Genoa, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Peter Taylor, M.P., was not of Scotch 
extraction, and privately printed an interest- 
ing history of the Taylors of Leicestershire 
and the neighbourhood, which has some 
antiquarian value. His namesake is intensely 
Scotch, and there are many words and phrases 
in the volume which will not be understood 
south of the Tweed. The book is mildly 
humorous, and perfectly pleasant in tone. It 
gives an excellent picture of a workman’s 
history, but not of the life led by a factory 
hand in the busiest parts of the United 
Kingdom. The labour in which Mr. Peter 
Taylor has been engaged is of a quieter kind. 


Criticisms. By J. M. Robertson. Vol. I. 
(Bradlaugh Bonner.)—These short articles, 
reprinted from periodicals ‘‘now without 
exception defunct,’’ are lively reading. With 
the sum and substance of what Mr. Robert- 
son has to say we have little quarrel, 
though we detect here and there signs of a 
political bias which, if allowed to become 
a shade more pronounced, may imperil his 
literary fairness. His sense of the relative 
excellence of the older writers is just, and his 
judgment of contemporary authors is thereby 
steadied; while his sober sesthetic criticism 
of Herrick and Marvell (or rather of recent 
editions of those poets) is reinforced by a con- 
siderable fund of exact information. We are 
the more sorry that his manner, as is often the 
ease in English criticism, is not altogether 
perfect. It is too Puritanic and rigid on the 
whole, deficient in charm; and when it is 
humorous the humour is apt to be too mala- 
pert. We do not like to see quotations from a 
poet (Mr. Henley) punctuated by the critic 
with skittish interjections or parodies in 
brackets; it is taking an improper liberty 
in presenting the author’s text. Nor do we 
relish such undignified raillery as the follow- 
ing, applied to some vigorous lines of the same 
writer: ‘‘ Not absinthe itself, apparently, can 
bring a windier war-whoop out of the flaccid 
boulevardier, fat if not fatuous, and fungous 
from much beer.’’ Again, in speaking of Sir 
Lewis Morris’s poetry, he says: ‘‘ In him the 
poetic faculty is a kind of intellectual diabetes, 
which turns all nutriment to sugar ’’—a piece 
of expression which, for all its cleverness, a 
writer of distinction would have conscientiously 
rejected as inurbane. So, too, in his exposure 
of Prof. Saintsbury’s writing (a very damaging 
one), he says: ‘‘ And this crass obtrusion of 
crass prejudice is made by him on the very 
first page of a work which pretends,’’ &c. Mr. 
Robertson has yet to learn that hard knocks 
are not always the most effectual kind of 
blows, and that it is possible to be severe 
without infringing the canon of good manners. 





Iv is not very obvious to exactly what class 
of the book-collecting community The Book 
Sales of 1902, by Frank Rinder, with some 
notes by W. Carew Hazlitt (Savile Publishing 
Co.), appeals. The limit of ‘‘50/. or more”’ is 
an absurd one, for the number of collectors 
and booksellers who buy the more expensive 
books is probably about 1 per cent. So far as 
we have seen, Mr. Rinder has done his work 
witha good deal of industry and care; but the 
whole scheme of the publication is wrong: in 
seventeen pages we have no fewer than seven 
tabulated statements. Mr. Rinder’s twenty 
columns of introduction and Mr. Hazlitt’s 
eighteen columns of notes occupy space which 
could be better employed. In a reference book 
simplicity is a cardinal point; and there are, 
we think, only two good methods of arranging 
the year’s sales—chronologically, as in the 
ease of ‘Book-Prices Current,’ or alpha- 
betically, as in the case of the ‘ American 
Book-Prices Current.’ The volume before us 
is arranged on neither system. The printing 
and paper leave nothing to be desired. 

The Sporting Annual (Treherne), edited by 
Arthur Binstead and Gerald Fitzgibbon, 
makes a good start. Other publications with 
a similar scope have failed, but we hope that 
this year-book, which is unusually full in its 
information, may be better supported. The 
plays of the year are included. 

Mr. CoGHLAN, the statistician of New 
South Wales, is responsible for the ninth issue 
of A Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies 
of Australasia, now published by authority, 
not only of the Government of his own State, 
but also of the Commonwealth. There is 
nothing specially striking in the additions 
made for the first time to the volume. The 
gold tables, as usual, are a revelation to those 
who do not follow closely Australasian gold- 
mining. The gold production of Victoria has 
considerably increased of late, and that of 
Queensland keeps up well and runs it close. 
The gold production of New Zealand has 
much increased, and the total gold pro- 
duction of Australasia is running up again 
above fourteen millions sterling a year, of 
which Western Australia, the only auriferous 
country of Australia to which the public pay 
attention, contributes half. 

Tue third and concluding volume of Living 
London, edited by G. R. Sims (Cassell & Co.), 
is as full of interest as its predecessors. The 
pictures are again excellent, and there is a 
good index. The whole forms a striking 
medley of grave and gay, business and plea- 
sure, the successful and the submerged. In 
this last volume we may particularly commend 
Mr. Sims on ‘Some London ‘ Dodges,’’’ Mr. 
Pugh on ‘Street Amusements,’ and ‘Sunday 
Evening East and West,’ by Mr. A. St. J. 
Adeock. Our only complaint is that the articles 
are too short. 

In the ‘‘ Pitt Press Shakespeare’’ (Cam- 
bridge, University Press) Mr. A. W. Verity 
has reduced and simplified his edition of 
Macbeth. The earlier form of the book is 
now issued as ‘The Students’ Shakespeare,’ 
and will, we hope, be widely appreciated. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, by W. 
Outram Tristram, is an attractive book with 
the best of illustrators in Mr. Hugh Thomson 
and Mr. Herbert Railton; so its appearance 
in Messrs. Maecmillan’s ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket 
Classics ’’ is welcome. 

Messrs. G. Bett & Sons have issued a taste- 
fully printed and bound volume of Sonnets 
from William Wordsworth, well selected by 
Mr. G. R. Dennis. 

WeE have on our table Black’s History 
in Biography: Vol. II., Edward II. to 
Richard II1., by A. D. Greenwood (Black), 
—A Typical American: Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, translated from the French of 
Th. Bentzon by E. M. Waller (H. W. Bell),— 
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Official Report of the Nature-Study Exhibition 
and Conferences, 1902 (Blackie),—Theoretical 
Geometry for Beginners, by C. H. Alleock 
(Maemillan),—Forty Elementary Lessons in 
Chemistry, by W. L. Sargant (Blackwood),— 
Blackie’sStandard Shilling Dictionary (Blackie), 
—The American Cotton Industry, by T. M. 
Young (Methuen),—Oo-Education, edited by 
Alice Woods (Longmans),—Coy, by C. Howell 
(Digby & Long),—An Underground Mystery, 
by R. H. Sherard (Digby & Long),—Legends of 
England and Wales in Humorous Verse, by 
E. Johns (Hurst & Blackett),—Songs of the 
Veld, and other Poems (New Age Press), 
—The Oceanides, Poems, by P. W. Shedd (New 
York, Grafton Press), — The Daisy Ballads, 
by A. Hallett (Gay & Bird),—and Cinq 
Piéces de Vers, by L. Duchemin (Paris, 
Vanier). Among New Editions we have 
Primer of Phonetics, by H. Sweet (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press),— The Horsewoman, by 
Alice M. Hayes, edited by M. H. Hayes 
(Hurst & Blackett),—Elementary Manual on 
Applied Mechanics, by A. Jamieson (Griffin), 
—Photographic Lenses, by C. Beck and H. 
Andrews (Beck),—The Infinite and the Final 
Cause of Creation, by E. Swedenborg, trans- 
lated by J. J. G. Wilkinson (Swedenborg 
Society), — Mademoiselle Miss, and _ other 
Stories, by H. Harland (Lane),—Thorndyke 
Manor, by Mary C. Rowsell (Blackie),—and 
Warwick the Kingmaker, by C. W. Oman 
(Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Altar Service Book, roy. 8vo, sheets in box, 52/6 net; 
Japanese vellum, 126/ net ; vellum, 252/ net. 
Communion Service, edited by V. Staley, roy. 8vo, sheets in 


box, 42/ net. 

Critica Biblica: Part 2, Ezekiel and Minor Prophets, by 
T. K. Cheyne, 8vo, sewed, 3/ net. 

Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, chiefly by Themselves, 
abridged by Mrs. F. Stephens, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, with Intro- 
duction by Rev. C. F. Burney, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Student’s Prayer Book, with Notes by W. H. Flecker, 2/8 

Wilson (Bp.), Sacra Privata, edited by A. E. Burn, 12mo, 2/ 

Law. 

Official Reports of the High Court of the South African 
Republic, translated by W. S. Webber, and revised by 
Hon. J. G. Kotze, Vol. 1, 8vo, 50/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Barker (A. F.), An Introduction to the Study of Textile 
Design, 8vo, 7/6 

Sketchley (R. E.D.), English Book Illustration of To-day, 
imp. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Aucassin and Nicolette, trans. by F. W. Bourdillon, 1/6 net. 

mat (B. H.), Poems, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Browning (R.), Works, 8 vols. in box, 22/6 

Gregory (Lady), Poets and Dreamers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

History and Biography. 

Merriam (C. E.), A History of American Political Theories, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Statesman’s Year-Book, ed. by J. 8. Keltie, cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Martin (M.), Basutoland, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Ward (0.), The Vale of Orotava, 12mo, 2/6 

Wigham (H. J.), The Persian Problem, 8vo, 12/6 

Sports and Pastimes. 

ee et and H. 8.), The History and Law of Fisheries, 

vo, 

Sporting Annual, 1903, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Education. 
Owen (Sir H.), The Education Acts, 1870-1902, 8vo, 21/ net. 
Science. 

Allingham (H. W.), Operative Surgery, leather, 7/6 

Andrews (E. J.) and Howland (H. N.), Blements of al 

Blanchan (N.), H 
nchan (N.), How to Attract the Birds, 8 

Hall (A. D.), The Soil, er. 8vo, 3/6 oe 

Taggart (W. S.), Cotton Machinery Sketches, 4to, sewed, 2/6 


General Literature, 


Ackworth (J.), From Crooked Roots, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
pee Xt E. r. cap 4 of Months, er. 8vo, 6/ 
ac -), With the es of Youth, and 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. , — a 
ss rs = — Keg, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
tis (R. S.), Romantic Narratives from 
Hin Mt). Bracti cr. 8vo, 6/ ee History 
. M.), Practical Cooking and Servi . BV 
Thoughts from Maeterlinck, od by US. ton one 
Whishaw (F.), Near the Tsar, near Death, cr. 8vo 6/ ‘ 
Writers’ Year-Book, 8vo, 1/6 net. ; 





THE ‘‘O” EDITION OF ‘ROBESON CRUSO.’ 
I. 
THE title-page of this unique edition is as 
follows :— 
The 
Life 
and strange Surprising 
Adventures 
of 
Robeson Cruso 
Mariner: 
Who lived eight and Twenty Years alone 
in an un-inhabited Island on the Coast of 
America, near the Mouth of the Great 
River Oroonoque. 
Who having been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, 
wherein all the Ship’s Crue Perished but 


himself, 
With an Account how he was at last taken 
up and preserv’d by Pyrates. 
Written by himself and deliver’d to a Friend. 


London : 
Printed for the Book-Sellers of London and 
Westminster. 1719, P 

Is this a pirate? or does this edition give 
a further confirmation to the statement of the 
erudite and painstaking Chalmers, of Smyth, 
and others, that Defoe had offered ‘ Robeson 
Cruso’ to every publisher in London without 
success? Can Chalmers’s statement be correct ? 
Is it credible that, as Smyth says, ‘* almost 
every bookseller had declined the offer”? Were 
the booksellers of 1719 so little in touch with 
the reading public of their day that they could 
not appreciate a novel which, when offered to 
the public, ran through four editions in as many 
months? Was this the reason for such a 
refusal? or was there another? Or does the 
edition lend itself to the tradition of the Wharton 
MS. in the British Museum that Lord Oxford 
wrote ‘ Robeson Cruso’ when imprisoned in the 
Tower, and gave it to Defoe, with permission to 
print it if he chose? This edition, with its 
numerous changes and variations from the 
reputed first edition, is certainly the strongest 
confirmation of the tradition that Defoe only 
edited ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ that has come before 
me. 
Defoe was in 1718-19 known only as an able 
but objectionable political writer, and at that 
time was, as Mr. Lee has shown, conducting 
‘‘clandestinely” his current Jacobite journalism. 
In this he was associated with Nathaniel Mist, 
the ostensible printer of the Jacobite Weekly 
Journal, or Saturday's Post. He was also about 
this time editing the Family Instructor. His 
association with printers and printing must 
have been prodigious, as, by Lee’s catalogue, 
he published, one way and another, 193 
predecessors tu ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ He had, 
accordingly, abundant opportunities of pro- 
ducing for himself, without the assistance of a 
publisher, if the presses with which he was 
connected were capable of supplying a sufficient 
fount for the work to be produced. As this 
was the first trial he made in a, to him, com- 
pletely new line, he would probably have some 
misgivings as to launching into expense on his 
own account, or it might be that he was doubt- 
ful of the reception he would receive from 
respectable publishers as a previously proscribed 
Jacobite. He was known to them as a disgraced 
political writer, a Jacobite journalist who had 
to print his journals clandestinely, and possibly 
he feared he would be tabooed by all open-to-the- 
day publishers if he offered them a work of his, 
even though non-political, or that, though they 
might appreciate the work, they could not, 
under the circumstances, accept the responsi- 
bility of publishing it. Some might even refuse 
the work, fearing it might be allegorical—as 
some have alleged it is—and the publication 
thereof might lead them into a difficulty with 
the Government. He had, we are told, the 
ower, as ‘*the most consummate liar that ever 
ived,” the ‘‘ wonderful mixture of knave and 
patriot,” to deceive both friends and enemies, 
as he did in his tract published some years 
before, entitled ‘The Shortest Way with the 





Dissenters.’ He, a Dissenter himself, in this 
tract deceived both parties—Tories and Dis- 
senters—and made both furious. Shortly after 
the publication of this hoodwinking and mys- 
tifying tract he stood three times in the pillory. 

It is therefore possible that in 1719, only four 
years after the great rising of 1715, he might 
find a difficulty in procuring a publisher for any 
work of his, and this reason is, in my opinion, 
a more likely one for the refusal of the pub- 
lishers than that they read, and yet failed to 
recognize the power and beauty of, the work. 

Why should he go to an outside publisher, 
since he was actually engaged in publishing two 
weekly journals? There are two reasons whi 
occur to one : (1) That neither he nor Mist would 
desire that their place of publishing should 
attract more notice than they could avoid ; and 
(2) that their fount of type was not sufficient 
to execute in proper form such an extended 
work—264 pages 8vo. 

This ‘‘O” edition bears all the signs of 
having been printed in some place where the 
fount of type was of a very limited character in 
all kinds. But it is ostensibly ‘‘ Printed for 
the Booksellers of London and Westminster,” 
and it is hardly conceivable that any printer, 
employed by them as a body, would have such 
a meagre fount as the press from which this was 
issued. Is this one of Defoe’s subterfuges ? 

Is it not more probable that Defoe tried, in 
a venture of which he did not at all feel the 
surety of success, to print it at the press of one 
of his own journals? The shortcoming in the 
fount of type of a political journal of eight 
pages published weekly would explain the 
medley of printing. Probably the fount could 
afford only a certain amount at a time, and that 
amount for a limited period, which could not be 
extended beyond the exigencies of the next 
issue. Finding the result such a hotchpotch of 
different types, and ashamed to present it to 
the public in this form, he might now take 
it to Taylor, who, either having seen it before in 
manuscript, or now for the first time in print, 
when its worth could be more readily recognized, 
agreed to purchase it. Certainly no printer of 
note ever issued a book in such a hash of 
arrangement of printing, and yet combined with 
such reasonable and sometimes necessary changes 
in the text. 

Taylor having accepted it, the keeping up of 
the type at Defoe’s journal press was unneces- 
sary, and the setting was broken up forthe usual 
requirements of the journal. But even Taylor 
seems to have had what we should to-day con- 
sider a very limited fount of type, as all the 
four editions of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ which he 
published— within four months, as stated above 
—show that they were not printed from the 
same setting. 

Are there any internal evidences of this being 
an earlier edition, or printed from an earlier 
MS., than the reputed first edition of Taylor? 
for either is possible if Defoe was not satisfied 
with the return he received from Taylor, which 
Lee says was very small. 

A remarkable difference in the edition from 
all others known is the spelling of both the 
Christian name and surname of the hero in 
the more ancient forms of ‘‘ Robeson Cruso ”; 
and this, in the case of the Christian name, is 
not confined to the hero alone, but is continued 
in the case of the mutineer Robeson, and in all 
cases where the diminutive of that name is 
used the name is spelt Roben. 

In regard to the surname many observations 
have been made as to Defoe’s appropriating it as 
the name of his hero. It has been observed 
that there were families of the name of Cruso 
in the Eastern Counties, and it is especially 
remarkable that there was a family of the name 
of Robinson Cruso living at Lynn, which had 
lived there ‘‘ from time immemorial.” It seems, 
however, that a Cruso can be brought into 
direct contact with Defoe in the person of 
Timothy Cruso, a schoolfellow at the Newington 
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Green Dissenting Academy, kept by Mr. 
Morton. This Cruso was an intimate of Defoe’s 
from 1675 to 1680, became a well-known Dis- 
senting clergyman, and died in 1697. 

It is worthy of note that on consulting the 
Miscellanea Genealogica, and also the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, I find that there 
were some seventeen persons in all of the name 
of Cruso living between 1639 and 1701, all of 
whom spelt the name without the e, and in the 
Catalogue Defoe’s hero is the first to whom it is 
affixed. 

A still more remarkable confirmation of the 
supposition that Defoe spelt the name originally 
without the e is the fact that in the first adver- 
tisements of the publication of the novel by 
Taylor in the Weekly Journal, or Saturday's 
Post (Defoe’s Jacobite journal, at the press of 
which it is suggested the ‘‘O” edition was 
printed), the name has no e. Taylor's first 
edition was published on April 25th, 1719; and 
in the first issue of the Weekly Journal there- 
after, that is,on the 2nd of May—six days after 
the publication—the book is advertised as ‘‘ just 

ublished,” &c., with the name spelt Cruso. 
his spelling continues in the issues of the 9th 
and 16th of the same month; the advertise- 
ment is then omitted from the issues of the 
23rd and 30th, and reappears on the 6th of 
June with the name spelt Beane. 

Is it credible that a pirate would thus change 
the hero’s name from the rendering of the book 
which he was pirating? and, if that were cre- 
dible, is it probable that he would change it to 
the name which was appearing in the adver- 
tisement in the author's own journal as the 
correct one ? 

Moreover, is this not only an extension of 
Defoe’s own peculiarity of spelling his own 
name? The variations in Defoe’s own name 
are somewhat remarkable. It has been alleged 
that his father’s name was James Fo or Foe, a 
Dutcher in St. Giles’s, and that the De was after- 
wards added by Defoe himself. We find also 
that in a warrant for his capture the writ runs 
‘*Whereas Daniel De Foe, alias De Fooe.” It 
is also stated that the certificate of burial at 
Bunhill Row bears the name of ‘‘ Dubow,” 
which, as Defoe was in hiding immediately 
before his death, may not have been a clerical 
error. 

Is it not much more likely that the com- 

ositors at the press of the Weekly Journal, 

Lovie been accustomed to print the name, or 
see the name spelt, without the e, did, in 
setting up the advertisement, spell it in a 
manner familiar to them ? 

The title-page has variations which would 
seem to be inconsistent with the object a 
pirate would have in view, viz., a rapid sale 
of an admired work. What object could a 
pirate have in omitting the words ‘‘of York” ; 
or in saying they were all lost except the hero, 
changing the word ‘‘ Men”’ to ‘‘Ship’s Crue”; 
or in intimating how he was rescued, pre- 
ferring to print that he was ‘taken up and 

reserv’d’’rather than ‘‘ as strangely deliver’d”’ ? 

he last change is one which an author might 
— as the statement is more correct both in 

actand description. Moreover, he could hardly 

have placed the statement ‘‘as strangely de- 
liver'd” in juxtaposition to the statement 
‘* written by himself and deliver’d to a friend” 
on the same title-page. In Taylor's edition the 
statement is simply ‘‘ written by himself.” For 
what purpose would a pirate add such an im- 
portant statement on a title-page as that the 
narrative had been ‘‘deliver’d to a friend” ? 
But Defoe had a reason for the removal, as in 
the ‘“‘O” edition he had not given any 
proof of authenticity except this statement on 
the title-page, while when, or before, Taylor 
acquired the publication he had added a para- 
graph to the preface vouching for the authen- 
ticity, and rendering the introduction of the 
‘*friend” unnecessary. By this removal he 


was also left free to change the preservation by 





the pirates to a deliverance. Is this not a clear 
correction of an author or editor ? 

The omission of the words ‘* of York” in the 
case of a pirate would be folly. His desire 
would be to increase the number of purchasers 
as much as possible, but to remove the localiza- 
tion of the hero would limit it. Defoe possibly 
saw this advantage after producing the ‘‘O” 
edition, and added ‘‘ of York” to increase the 
sale. It is notable, in relation to this point, 
that the text of Taylor's edition of the narrative 
corresponds with its title-page ‘‘in the City of 
York,” while the ‘‘O” edition text has no such 
correspondence, as the hero in it says he was 
born ‘‘ near the City of York.” 

The title-page bears the statement that the 
work was ‘‘ Printed for the Booksellers of Lon- 
don and Westminster, 1719.” If an examination 
of the publishers or printers of Defoe’s works 
be made, it will be seen that this expression 
‘* Printed for the Booksellers,” &c., in this 
vague way, is never once used except in this 
instance. We have ‘‘ printed and sold by the 
Booksellers ” in two cases, ‘‘Sold by the Book- 
sellers’ in five cases, ‘‘ printed for A. More 
[with others] and sold by the Booksellers,” &c., 
in two cases. Is this unique intimation inten- 
tional? and has it any further meaning? It 
looks very like Defoe, by sailing pretty close to 
the wind, and yet keeps to the truth. His 
sinuous ways were quite consistent with such a 
proceeding. 

The other known pirate, Cox, boldly intimated 
the place of publication; here a vague state- 
ment is made, which, unless there was a body 
of the title given, could not be attacked, and if 
such a body existed was surely inaccurate on 
the face of it, as no author, much less a body 
connected with literature, would ever publish 
its work at a press so limited in its type as the 
one which printed this. 

The preface of the ‘‘O” edition is also 
peculiar. It begins with ‘‘Preface. And if 
any,” &c.; while in Taylor’s edition the ‘‘ And” 
is deleted and the paragraph commences pro- 
perly. It seems as if the ‘‘ And” had been the 
sequel to a paragraph or paragraphs in a manu- 
script which had been deleted. It might have 
been the sequel to the present second paragraph, 
which would run better, I think, if some matter 
preceded it. W. Larpiaw Purves. 








AN EMENDATION IN LUCRETIUS. 
April 6th, 1903. 

In the notice last week of Mr. Duff's 
‘ Lucretius, Book ITI.,’ it is remarked: ‘* Mr. 
Duff has a good emendation of his own—‘ per 
artus’ for ‘ per auras’ (I. 544).” This raises a 
nice technical point, in any discussion of which 
I have no part; but it always irritates me 
intolerably to find immemorially established 
readings questioned, and, ‘“‘rushing in,” &c., I 
must frankly protest that, while the emenda- 
tion is ingenious and very plausible, I cannot 
but regard it as uncalled for. Lucretius has 
under consideration the manner of the slipping 
away of the anima at death, arguing that it 
must be mortal, and that it makes no difference 
whether it perishes collected into one mass or 
‘*dispersed in air’”—breathed out with the 
breath :— 

Nec refert, utrum pereat dispersa per auras, 
An contractis in se partibus obbrutescat. 

In India it is held that as the body gradually 
passes away, limb by limb, the toes and the feet 
and fingers and hands first, and then the other 
members and organs, the stricken soul, shrinking 
before the chilly advance of death, collects itself 
together in the head, and that this is signalized 
by the long-drawn sigh of the last expiration of 
the deceased, on which an already prepared 
draught of milk and water, or sugar and water, 
is poured instantaneously down the gullet of 
the corpse, to facilitate the flight of the soul 
(which might otherwise remain imprisoned 
within the skull) into ‘the upper air” of the 





immortals. Wealthy Muslims always have at 
ag for this purpose water from the well Zam- 
am. 

Now may not Lucretius have had some folk- 
usage of this sort before his mind when he 
wrote the above line, Book III. 543 (Brindley’s 
ed.)? Anyhow, he uses ‘‘ per artus” twice, 
immediately before line 543, namely, in lines 
532 and 528; and again thrice, and again in 
association with such words as ‘* membra,” 
‘*corpus,” in Book II. 267, 271, and 282; and 
surely neither he nor any copyist was at all 
likely to have used ‘‘per auras” in Book III. 
544 (543, Brindley), if ‘per artus” wereintended. 
Only the antithesis justifies ‘‘ per artus,” while 
a possible folk-usage, the poetical sentiment, 
and the music of the line, all confirm—so it 
seems to my prejudice—‘‘ per auras.” 

Grorce Brrpwoop. 





ETYMOLOGY OF “ RATEL.” 
77, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Mr. Cratcti& has suggested that I should put 
on record here the evidence—too lengthy to 
appear in full in the ‘ N. E. D.’—as to the history 
of this zoological term, which has never yet been 
correctly explained in any dictionary. The 
theory in Littré and in all English dictionaries 
is that ratél is a diminutive of rat. This theory 
has actually affected the pronunciation, which is 
marked as ratél (with final stress) in the ‘ Ency- 
clopsedic’ and the ‘Imperial.’ The ‘Oentury’ 
accents it on the first syllable, but apparently 
has only hit on the right stress by accident, as it 
repeats the absurd derivation from rat. The real 
origin of the word is to be found in Peter Kolbe’s 
‘ Reise an das Capo.’ I quote first the German 
text (1719, p. 158) :— 

‘Die Ratel-maus, welche die Lateiner Glis, die 

allhier wohnende Hollander aber schlechter Dinges 
Ratel nennen......diese Thier kénnen mit ihrem 
Schwanz ein lautes und weit schallendes Getdsse, 
als eine Klapper-miihle, oder eine Ratel machen 
dergleichen an etlichen Orten die Nacht oder Ratel- 
wichter fiihren, davon sie auch ohne Zweiffel den 
Namen haben.” 
The Dutch translation of 1727 calls the animal 
Ratel-muis, and likens its ‘‘ rattle” to the sound 
of those used by the Amsterdam ‘‘ Charlies.” 
The English translation of 1731 runs as follows 
(vol. ii. p. 124) :— 

‘There is a creature pretty often seen in the Cape 
Colonies, and which the people there call a Rattle- 
mouse, though it has little or nothing the likeness of 
any kind of mouse seen in Europe. ‘Tis larger than 
an European squirrel...... With its tail, which is not 
very long, nor very hairy, it makes now and 
then a rattling noise, and thence it is called the 
Rattle-mouse.” 

This is reprinted in an abbreviated form in the 
third volume of Astley’s ‘ Voyages’ (p. 379). 
Unfortunately Kolbe’s account soon fell into 
oblivion, and modern scientific knowledge of 
the quadruped dates only from Sparrman, who 
believed it to be ‘‘et nytt Djur” when he 
brought it forward in the Swedish Transactions 
(Kongl. Svenska Vet. Acad. Handlingar, 1777, 
vol. xxxviii. p. 147), and who, both there and 
later in his ‘Voyage to the Cape’ (English 
translation, 1785, vol. ii. p. 179), appears not 
only ignorant of the genesis of its name, but 
even uncertain whether it was European or 
Hottentot. 

When I first drew Mr. Craigie’s attention to 
the above fact, he pointed out several dis- 
crepancies between Kolbe’s account of the ratel 
and that given in current zoological books. 
‘Larger than our squirrel” seems hardly to 
suit an animal which is apparently about the 
size of a badger. I discovered, however, that 
these objections had already been provided 
against by the latest and best authority on the 
mammalia of South Africa, viz., Sclater, who, 
in his ‘Fauna of S. Africa,’ 1900, vol. i. 
p. 110. expressly identifies Kolbe’s ‘‘rattle- 
mouse” with Sparrman’s ratel, while charae- 
terizing the former's description as ‘‘somewhat 
inaccurate.” This settles the matter. Ratel ie 
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just the Dutch word ratel, meaning ‘‘a rattle,” 
neither more nor less, and it is to be hoped 
that the French etymology will henceforth 
disappear from our works of reference. 

James Piatt, Jun. 








CONGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE 
STORICHE. 


TrovcH this great meeting of the learned, 
the quasi-learned, and the pseudo-learned at 
Rome is but partly over, enough has been done, 
and far more than enough has been said, to 
enable a spectator to forma judgment on its 
purpose and its importance. There were, as 
there always are on such occasions, deficiencies 
in the preparation and the management, but in 
the present case there was an external and real 
cause, in the strike of the printers at the critical 
moment which caused a gap in all the announce- 
ments. Scholars like O. Radet and J. P. 
Mahaffy, who had given general promises, but 
received no definite acceptance, found them- 
selves in print when they arrived in Rome as 
contributing papers which they had not written, 
so that they had to speak extempore, and draw 
either from their memory or their imagination. 
Others did not dare to do so, and there was 
much uncertainty with some gaps in the sittings 
of sections. There were also some harangues 
from Italian orators (of whom there are many), 
given in sections properly devoted to business, 
which drew away even the presidents of other 
sections, and caused some disappointments to 
intending contributors. 

But all these things are spots upon the sun. 
Rome, like Oxford, affords so many attractions 
in itself, that Rome, like Oxford, can afford to 
be very negligent in the preparations for such a 
feast. Everybody feels happy, everybody has 
plenty to see and many friends to meet, and so 
people laugh at the contretemps when they occur. 

Of these the most serious was at the 
inaugural meeting in presence of the King and 
Queen, who are playing a royal part and enter- 
taining foreign guests in a manner worthy 
of imitation in England. The meeting had 
opened. The Sindaco (Lord Mayor) Prince 
Prospero Colonna, a man that looks all his name, 
had made a good, straightforward, and short 
speech, and a minister had just commenced 
speaking, when the door of the great hall in 
the Capitol was assailed as by a battering ram. 
Officials rushed to the scene, soldiers were 
ordered out—it seemed from the noise and hiss- 
ing outside that a revolution had broken out— 
while the King and Queen sat calmly and 
worthily through the interruption. It turned 
out only to be the assault of a couple of dele- 
gates or congressisti—Italians—who came late 
and were justly shut out. The fury of these 
people when confronted by soldiers was quite 
amusing. Presently all quieted down, and it 
seemed to us that the insurgents were probably 
aspiring ministers, for these latter showed their 
importance by appearing in morning dress and 
coloured ties, while all the rest were ordered to 
come in frac. It is, however, fair to add that 
by an old custom, when the King appears in 
undress or in half state, as on this occasion, the 
ministers, who rank as his servants, come in 
morning dress, while invited guests come in full 
dress—a very odd piece of etiquette. 

The speeches were not only long and full- 
mouthed, but also all (but one) read from paper 
—we were told owing to a preliminary censure 
being required. But this seems incredible. 
Villari, who spoke, and with great fluency, was 
the best; Fredericq, the Belgian, the most 
tactful. But his very appointment as Vice- 
President was a compromise to quiet the 
jealousies of the neighbouring nations, who 
showed among their learned men not a little 
of somewhat feminine sensitiveness regarding 
their precedence. Tanteneanimis coelestibus irce! 
The King spoke not a word, and wasted no 





time ; his whole demeanour was simple and 
without the pomp which is so remarkable at 
other Courts. The German Emperor had, as 
usual, put his finger in the pie, by sending a 
present of four folio books of photographs as a 
gift to somebody representing the abstract idea 
of the Congress. 

When the ceremony was over, and many of 
the visitors desired, being on the spot and idle, 
to visit the museum of the Capitol, it was chiuso, 
as was also the library of the Collegio Romano, 
the seat of the Congress, where some had hoped 
to verify references or search for authorities. 
Elsewhere we have always found such places 
kept open for the use and the amusement of the 
visitors. Luckily the British School followed 
the better precedent, and was open to all 
English men of letters all day and every day, 
a very welcome haven of hospitality and of rest. 
As the King, however, played his proper part, so 
the municipality invited the whole Congress 
and most of Rome to an afternoon tea on the 
Palatine, with a band of Bersaglieri to amuse 
them, as well as the new excavations in the 
Forum. The tea consisted chiefly of champagne 
and Roman sweets, which are justly famous, and 
was much enjoyed by the guests. As usual, a 
beautiful programme, a menu in colours, was 
printed. But the Forum is so fenced about 
to keep out intruders that even the guests 
found it very difficult to penetrate. The curious 
frescoed church of S. Maria Antiqua was much 
admired, as was also the newly uncovered rampe 
leading up to the Palatine. But however inter- 
esting scavi may be, they are not beautiful. 

The sections wereall located in the rooms of the 
Collegio Romano—lofty rooms, with a great echo 
in all of them, wherein it was difficult to follow 
any speaker, not to say a speaker in a foreign 
tongue. Even Lanciani, the most exquisitely 
clear and elegant orator of them all, was difficult 
to follow in these rooms. The discussions were, 
moreover, very polyglot. There was not only 
provincial Italian, and excellent foreign Italian, 
such as that of the Provost of Oriel (as well as the 
pure Roman tongue), but also many other essays 
in speech. Buecheler and Wilamowitz spoke in 
Latin, Mahaffy and others in French, perhaps 
one or two in German, but such we did not 
hear ; nobody ventured on English. There were 
many valuable contributions from specialists in 
the Italian provinces on their local antiquities ; 
too many, and, except Lumbroso’s, not valuable, 
on bibliography—catalogues of papers published 
by Italians, and proposals that the learning of 
other countries healt be crdered in indexes for 
the convenience of students. We are not sure 
that laying all the material ready for the 
learner is the best way to promote honest and 
careful labour. The man who thinks he can 
learn from a subject-catalogue what he ought to 
read is not a real inquirer. Learning made up 
from lists is seldom real learning. Above all, 
the proposal that all the literary fragments 
recently found on papyrus should be united in 
a corpus, for the convenience of the learned in 
Italy, though advocated by so high an authority 
as Vitelli, seemed to us thoroughly unpractical, 
No scholar will now be satisfied with any copy 
of such a text unless it is published in photo- 
graphic facsimile ; and what would it cost to pro- 
duce such a corpus, which would every year be 
found incomplete, while such discoveries as 
those of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt are 
perpetually astonishing the Grecian world ? 

Of course, topographical studies were very 
prominent, and a gigantic map, perhaps 20 ft. 
high, was shown of the Veteris Rome Urbis 
Forma, in the court of the Capitol. The most 
interesting paper we heard was from a lady 
resident in Algiers, Madame de Ferrar, on the 
splendid ruins uncovered by the French at 
al-Diem and at Timgad. The latter is a recovered 
city, probably without parallel for its size and 
completeness, and was illustrated with excellent 
photographs. These solid additions to learning 
will see the light in the forthcoming Report of 























the Congress, which will also contain very 
numerous specimens of Italian eloquence. 

Among the distractions offered to the idle 
there were, in addition to the usual sights, 
many little dinners at the British Embassy and 
other charming houses, not to speak of the 
State dinners given by the King, which included 
all the visitors of note. The most characteristic 
of all was the great concert of classical music, 
given in the Argentina Theatre, which began at 
a reasonable hour, and was finished in good 
time, The first number was a Sanctus in 
six parts from the Missa Papz Marcello of 
Palestrina, sung by a choir of about 150 men 
and boys from the schools of music with great 
precision. The orchestra was, of course, dumb, 
and the singing of this great and complicated 
piece was excellent. The quality of the 
voices was inferior to that of English boys. 
Probably the perpetual screeching of Italian 
children in the streets spoils their tone. There 
was also some want of pp in some passages. 
But how completely it ate up all the music that 
followed ! Not Lotti, not Pergolesi, could com- 
pare with the unapproachable master. And yet 
there was hardly any change of key, and 
nothing but the ordinary harmonies! Probably 
the next best morceau was the ‘In Paradisum ’ 
of Cherubini, in which the orchestra, magnifi- 
cently treated, combined with a choir, now of 
women and men, to make solemn and religious 
music in really classical style. Lastly came a 
Kyrie and Sanctus of Rossini, as vulgar as they 
could possibly be, which delighted the audience, 
probably because they reminded the hearers 
the finales of acts in the grand opera. The 
bathos of such art after that of Palestrina was 
truly immeasurable. But still they do now sing 
great church music in Rome, and they sing it 
well in chorus. But the tremolo in the solo 
voices not only made their part-singing hope- 
lessly out of tune, but even their solos detestable. 
When will this vice be mitigated ? 

It was remarkable how, amid the noise and din 
of the crowd of delegates and visitors in the 
Collegio Romano, only a single ecclesiastic was 
visible, the Abbé Duchesne, head of the French 
School, whose quiet and dignified manners 
marked him at once as a distinguished person. 
The separation of the Church and the world in 
Italy is indeed deplorable, for it is clear that a 
large part, perhaps the larger part, of the intel- 
lect of the country is being absorbed into pur- 
suits with which modern irreligious Italy has 
no sympathy. Apparently the Church was 
perfectly silent at this moment of demonstration ; 
it was only a stray idler, like the present writer, 
who found evidence of its action in a very cha- 
racteristic way. At the portal of the quiet 
and apparently deserted Cancellaria of the 
Pope, in a silent street, could be seen a modest 
notice well worth reading. It was a decree 
issued on April Ist (mark the day), stating that, 
on the recommendation of the Congregation 
of the Index, the Pope had forbidden all 
Catholics, under the pains and penalties else- 
where prescribed, to read four named books, 
all by French authors, andall on the same sub- 
ject (though with varying titles). It was the 
relation of education to morals and religion. 
The authors were Ferd. Buisson, P. (Pére ?) 
Sifflet, and Jules Payot, who had the distinction 
of having a second book, six years old, also 
named. The other books had been published 
in 1901. No one in Rome seemed to know or 
care about this announcement. The titles 
seemed to imply that the authors were rather 
candid friends than enemies of the Church ; but 
this is only a surmise. So the Church and the 
social life of this country are running in separate 
grooves, which may be regretted by strangers 
for many reasons, not the least that the modern 
Italian, who is a veritable Sadducee, no longer 
will run any risk of entertaining angels unawares. 
It is the foreigners in Rome, and the people 
of Jewish race, who seem to think that there 
is still some chance of such a visit. There are 
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other of the cardinal virtues, too, which seem 
likely to pass away with the sway of the car- 
dinals. ut now we feel ourselves upon 
dangerous ground, and think it better, with 
ischylus, ‘‘to put an ox upon our tongue.” 








SALES. 


Messrs. Sornesy, Witkinson & HopcGE 
sold the following books in the fourth and fifth 
days of Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael’s sale on 
the 26th and 27th ult. : Officia B.V.M., an illu- 
minated Italian MS. with miniatures, Sec. XV., 
2251. Patten’s Expedition into Scotland of the 
Duke of Somerset, 1548, 28/. Propert’s Minia- 
ture Art, 1887, 21/. A Collection of Modern 
Books and Pamphlets on Roses, 74 vols., 761. 
Savonarola, Tractato contra li Astrologi, prima 
edizione, s.d., 261. 10s. Original Holograph 
Treatise, De Contemptu Mundi, 1485, from which 
the Kelmscott edition was printed, 98]. Sir 
W. Scott, Collection of 83 Autograph Letters, 
1807-32, 485/. ; Waverley Novels, first editions, 
74 vols., bound by Riviere, uncut, 1814- 
1829, 800/.; Poetical Works, 12 vols., 1820, pre- 
sentation copy, 37/.; Sir W. Scott’s School 
Latin Grammar, Buckley and Longman, 1774, 
441. Scottish History Society, 40 vols., 1887- 
1902, 241. Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 
901. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, both parts, 
first editions, 1590-96, 2211. ; The Shepheard’s 
Calendar, 1591, 261. R. L. Stevenson’s Mark- 
heim, autograph MS., 1886, 70/.; Works, 
edited by Colvin, 32 vols., Edin., 1894-1901, 
381. Tennyson, Poems by Two Brothers, 1827, 
351. 10s. ; Helen’s Tower, 1862, 22/. The total 
of the five days’ sale (1,198 lots) reached 
9,6391. 12s. 6d. 

The same auctioneers sold on Monday, the 
30th ult., a few choice books and MSS. from the 
collection of a well-known amateur, amongst 
which were the following: Biblia Sacra Latina, 
MS. on vellum, with illuminated initials, 
Sec. XIII., 280). Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
1577, 501. Horze B.V.M., MS. on vellum, with 
illuminated miniatures, Sec. XIV., 2301. ; 
another, with eighteen miniatures, Sec. XV., 
152/.; another, with twenty miniatures, Sec. 
XV., 400/. Missale Parisiense, MS. on vellum, 
illuminated miniatures, Sec. XIV., 3501. 
Psalterium cum Canticis, &c., MS. on vellum, 
See. XV., 1401. 








Witerary Giossip. 

Amonc works announced by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. for early pub- 
lication is ‘The Last Days of Great Men: 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Mahomet,’ by Mr. 
W. Quartermaine East, whose name, some 
twenty-five years ago, was prominent in City 
circles. Mr. East, who has long taken 
an interest in the subject, draws a con- 
trast between the three famous men, and 
endeavours from a study of authorities and 
papers to throw greater light on their 
respective characteristics. Included in the 
volume is a translation of an interesting 
work, ‘The Diary of the Journey of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. from Smorgoni to 
Paris,’ by Baron Paul de Bourgoing, which 
is little known in this country. 


Mr. Horace G. Hurcurson will publish 
@ new novel next week with Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., under the title ‘ Crowborough 
Beacon.’ The scene is laid in Sussex at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars, and for its 
machinery the story utilizes the two great 
forces which moved the south coast at that 
period, religious revivalism and the contra- 

and trade, uniting in the typical cha- 
racter of the miller of Crowborough, who 
endeavours to make the best of both worlds. 


The scheme includes the romance of two 
neighbouring great houses. 


In the autumn Mr. John Lane will pub- 
lish a new volume of verses by Mrs. Marriott 
Watson, entitled ‘After Sunset.’ These, 
which are mainly lyrical, represent the work 
which the author has done during the past 
five years. It is more than seven years 
since Mrs. Marriott Watson published her 
last volume, ‘ Vespertilia,’ also with Mr. John 
Lane. 

Tue May issue of Chambers’s Journal will 
contain an appreciation of Louisa, Lady 
Ashburton, as a philanthropic worker. 
The third instalment of Mr. Lehmann’s 
‘Memories of Half a Century’ contains 
five letters from Wilkie Collins and one 
from Dickens. Mr. Lehmann mentions that 
the original agreement for the publication 
of Household Words is now in the hands 
of his aunt, Lady Priestley, as well as 
Dickens’s correspondence with W. H. Wills. 
There are several short stories, and other 
articles are ‘Some Aspects of Farming,’ by a 
Practical Farmer ; ‘Scent Distillation,’ by 
Mr. R. Hedger Wallace; ‘Buried Treasure 
in the West Indies,’ and ‘ Out-of-the- Way 
English Graves.’ 

Mr. Exxin Maruews will issue almost 
immediately ‘The Olympiad,’ a poem in the 
metre employed by Pope in his Iliad, as well 
as on occasions by Byron, who commended it 
as the best vehicle for narrative verse. ‘The 
Olympiad’ treats of the deeds of the deities 
and heroes of Greek mythology, which are 
of interest not only to the scholar, but also 
to the journalist, whose half-knowledge of 
such matters might be improved by study 
of such an English rendering as this. The 
author, who desires to be anonymous, has 
served in India and the East. 

Mrs. Puitie CuaMpion DE CRESPIGNY, 
author of ‘From behind the Arras,’ is the 
first of the writers in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
‘‘ First Novel Library’’ to publish a second 
novel. Her new story, ‘The Mischief of a 
Glove,’ will be brought out by Mr. Unwin 
in his ‘‘Red-Cloth Library” this spring. 
It relates the adventures of a man and a 
maid in the time of Mary I. of England. 
The heroine, the daughter of a wild and 
reckless father, inherits his bold spirit, and, 
by her woman’s wit and courage, assists her 
lover to elude his enemies. 

Tue case of Parry v. Moring and another, 
recently decided, only affirms a previous 
decision that the compiler or editor of a new 
edition of matter put together by another 
may not take his predecessor's text as the 
basis of his new edition, even if he correct 
and add to it, but must compile his text anew. 
In this case, if Mr. Gollancz had gone to the 
Museum originals, his edition of the Osborne 
Letters would have been unassailable. 

We have of late frequently had to call 
attention to the insufficient revision of 
proofs, caused by the practice of not em- 
ploying proper readers. We find in a recent 
issue of ‘Hansard’ that, in a report of a 
debate of March 24th, the notice at the top 
of the page, “‘ Agriculture in Wales,” is con- 
tinued over a second debate as well as the 
first debate to which it was applicable. The 
latter debate was one on Forestry, which 
was opened by Mr. J. Herbert Lewis; but 
that gentleman’s name is inserted in very 





large type as ‘‘ Mr. Forestry Lewis,” and is 





duly repeated at the bottom of the page for 
the turn-over note, where, in smaller italic 
type, the name is again thus strangely 
rendered. No doubt the editor had written 
‘‘ Forestry ” as the name of the debate to 
supersede the wrong heading to which we 
have referred, and the printer followed a 
course which, in the absence of revision, led 
to the strange result we note. 

Tue work on the official history of the 
war, interrupted by the death of Col. Hen- 
derson, is likely to be taken up by Sir F. 
Maurice. 

Lavy Warwicx’s forthcoming book about 
Warwick Castle will be at once a descriptive 
account of the building in its various stages 
and a biography of its successive owners, 
the Beauchamps, Nevilles, Dudleys, Riches, 
and Grevilles. The sections dealing with 
these noble houses are preceded by several 
chapters treating of the more or less 
legendary history of the Saxon and Norman 
periods, including the story of Guy of 
Warwick and his exploits. 

Mr. C. W. SxHepparp writes from Redcar 
about the mistake we mentioned last week 
in ‘ Cranford ’ :— 

‘* Macmillan’s edition, 1891 (Hugh Thomson’s 
illustration), has, as you state, loin; but the 
same firm’s edition of 1898, with Thomson’s 
illustrations coloured, has the word correctly 
lion (see p. 264).” 

Mr. Fisner Unwin has arranged to pub- 
lish, on behalf of the Jewish Study Society, 
a ‘Hebrew Lesson Book,’ by Miss Alice 
Lucas and Mr. Israel Abrahams. The volume 
is intended to be an introduction to the 
method of teaching Hebrew invented by Mr. 
David Yellin, a well-known Hebraist, of 
Jerusalem. The method, which is based 
upon conversational instruction, has been 
widely applied, and with encouraging 
results, in Palestine and Russia, and experi- 
ments made in England and America have 
shown that it can be successfully used also 
in these countries. 

WE are glad to see that Dr. George F. 
Stout, the distinguished editor of Mind, has 
been appointed to the Scotch Chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics rendered vacant by the 
death of Prof. Ritchie. 

In La Grande Revue for April Ist M. 
Jean Psichari has an article on Gaston 
Paris. Towards the end he is drawn on 
from a description of his last visit to Gaston 
Paris, at the Collége de France, in the rooms 
where the Renans had previously lived, to 
tell the story of the death of Renan. M. 
Psichari describes a momentary failure of 
the mind; then Renan points to the cur- 
tains :— 

66 OTMOS. <3... Tirez...... Le soleil sur 1’Acro- 
pole !...... Faites ga, mon cher Jean!’ Et le 
soleil, le grand soleil helléne, avec toute sa 
raison, entra splendidement dans la chambre. 
On efit aimé...... étre un Platon nouveau, pour 
dire la mort de ce Socrate.” 

THe Scottish Antiquary and Historical 
Review is to be issued on wider lines 
than heretofore, and a new series will 
begin in October. The number of pages 
will be increased, which will allow of more 
attention to history and literature, and the 
scope of the magazine will be liberally inter- 
preted. Messrs. MacLehose & Sons will 
publish the new series, and a strong list of 
supporters has already been issued, which 
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includes the names of many scholars on both 
sides of the Border. The publication has 
already won a prominent position, and there 
seems every likelihood that, with the ample 
assistance promised, it will become recognized 
as authoritative. 

Tue new catalogues of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale have made good progress during 
1902, according to the report of M. Mon- 
treuil, the Secrétaire Général of the National 
Library, fifteen volumes having appeared in 
all. In the Department of MSS. two volumes 
relating to French and one of Chinese 
manuscripts have been issued. The last 
volume of the catalogue of painted vases, 
one volume of the incunabula, four 
volumes (vols. xi. to xiv.) of the general 
catalogue of printed books, two volumes 
of the monthly bulletins of acquisitions, and 
the table of the general catalogue of prints, 
show that the great work is making satis- 
factory, if somewhat slow progress. 

Tue long-talked-of monument to Hégé- 
sippe Moreau became an accomplished fact 
on Sunday, when it was unveiled and 
inaugurated with becoming solemnity in the 
Montparnasse Cemetery. The Minister of 
Public Instruction was represented by M. 
d@’Ardennes de Tizac. M. Clovis Hugues 
recited ‘‘de trés beaux vers,’ whilst 
Madame Nancy- Vernet declaimed Moreau’s 
exquisite poem ‘La Voulzie,’ and M. Edmond 
Teulet Moreau’s sad verses ‘ L’ Hiver.’ There 
were many other short speeches, but per- 
haps the most touching feature of the cere- 
mony was the prevalence of the myosotis, in 
honour of the poet’s little volume with this 
title. The bronze bust of Moreau is by 
Madame Coutant-Montorgueil. 

TuE death is announced from Leyden, in 
his thirty-sixth year, of Dr. G. van Vloten, 
one of the most eminent of the younger 
Orientalists, and well known for his know- 
ledge of Oriental MSS. He published a 
highly interesting volume of Oriental 
sketches and translations. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report on MSS. in Various Col- 
lections—the MSS. of Sir George Wombwell, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Edmund Talbot, 
Miss Buxton, Mrs. Harford, and Mrs. Went- 
worth of Woolley (2s. 4d.) ; the Report of 
the Director of the National Gallery for 
1902 (2d.); List of Public Elementary 
Schools and Training Colleges under the 
Administration of the Board of Education, 
1902-3 (1s. 5d.); Reports from University 
Colleges, 1902 (93d.); Education, Scotland, 
Training of Teachers, Report, Statistics, 
&c. (5d.); and Statutes made by the Govern- 
ing Bodies of Queen’s College and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford (4d. each), and by 
the Governing Body of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (1d.). 








SCIENCE 
LORD RAYLEIGH'S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 
Scientific Papers. By John William Strutt, 

Baron Rayleigh. Vols. I.—IV. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 
A prorounp debt of gratitude is due to the 
Cambridge University Press from all who 
are interested in physical science for this 
splendid record of a part of the life-work of 
one of England’s most distinguished men. 





In two ways the record is incomplete. The 
well-known treatise on the ‘Theory of 
Sound’ is not included, and many original 
investigations undertaken with a view to 
that treatise and incorporated in it are but 
briefly noted. The collection contains no 
papers of date later than 1901; but Lord 
Rayleigh’s scientific activity has not de- 
creased, and it may confidently be hoped 
that future volumes will bear witness to the 
use which he is continuing to make of his 
skill as an experimenter and power as a 
thinker. 

The papers are arranged in chronological 
order, beginning with one published in the 
Philosophical Magazine for 1869. At that 
time Maxwell’s achievement in co-ordinating 
the complex relations of electricity and 
magnetism in a consistent dynamical scheme 
was still recent, and the first paper in this 
collection is occupied with mechanical ana- 
logues of electrical problems. That Max- 
well’s work made a powerful impression 
on Lord Rayleigh is clear from these 
volumes, especially from a passage in the 


Presidential Address delivered at Mont- 
real in 1884 to the British Association 
This 


for the Advancement of Science. 
address, along with other addresses and 
lectures and short notes, some of them in 
the form of letters to the editor of Nature, is 
included in the present collection, which in 
this way contains much that should be of 
interest to readers with scientific tastes who 
are not by profession physicists or mathe- 
maticians. In the index at the end of the 
fourth volume the papers are classified 
under the following heads: ‘ Mathematics,’ 
‘General Mechanics,’ ‘Elastic Solids,’ 
‘Capillarity,’ ‘Hydrodynamics,’ ‘Sound,’ 
‘Thermodynamics,’ ‘ Dynamical Theory of 
Gases,’ ‘Properties of Gases,’ ‘ Electricity 
and Magnetism,’ ‘ Optics,’ ‘ Miscellaneous.’ 
This classified index, in which, contrary to 
the custom now prevailing among compilers 
of subject indexes, the classification is not 
excessively minute, will serve as well as 
anything to show the wide range of the 
author’s investigations. 

A rough classification of a different kind 
might be made by putting together papers 
which are mainly experimental and others 
which are mainly theoretical ; but it must 
be understood that all Lord Rayleigh’s 
experimental work is informed and guided 
by theory, while all his theoretical work is 
controlled by experiment. To the experi- 
mental group would then belong the series 
of researches connected with the determina- 
tion of electrical constants. Many modern 
applications of electricity to purposes of 
every-day life rest on methods of exact 
measurement which were initiated or per- 
fected in the course of these investigations. 
To the same group would belong the series 
of researches on the densities of gases, 
planned, as the author tells us, in 1882, which 
led ultimately in 1894 to the discovery of the 
existence in the atmosphere of argon, a gas 
previously unknown. It is recorded (vol. iv. 
p. 202) that Helmholtz, then lying prostrate 
in what proved to be his last illness, took 
the keenest interest in this discovery, and 
after having the announcement of it read 
over to him a second time remarked: “I 
always thought that there must be some- 
thing more in the atmosphere.” This series 
of investigations will always stand as a 





model of scientific method. It exemplifies 
in the most perfect way the alternating pro- 
cesses of inductive and deductive reasoning 
and the function of a disciplined scientific 
imagination. 

To the theoretical group of papers would 
belong most of those included under the 
head ‘ Optics,’ among them the treatise on 
the ‘Wave Theory of Light,’ which was 
published in the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopeedia Britannica.’ Among the 
earliest of these papers are a series which 
appeared in the Philosophical Magazine for 
1871. In these the theory which assimi- 
lates the mode of action of the luminiferous 
medium to a known mode of vibration of 
elastic solid bodies was subjected to a 
minute examination; and some modifica- 
tions were proposed with the view of 
making it more consistent with itself. The 
author pointed out that these proposed 
modifications were of a character to be 
tested by experiment, and he added :— 

‘Should the verdict go against the view of 
the present paper, it is hard to see how any con- 
sistent theory is possible, which shall embrace 
at once the laws of scattering, regular reflexion, 
and double refraction.” —Vol. i. p. 119. 

The verdict, which was given shortly 
afterwards by Stokes, went against the view, 
as is recorded in a note now appended to the 
paper ; and thus was forged one of the links 
in the chain of evidence by which the electro- 
magnetic theory of light was established in 
the place of the elastic solid theory. But 
perhaps the most important of the author’s 
many contributions to the science of optics 
are contained in his theory of the resolving 
powers of instruments which form spectra. 
This theory has led to nothing less than a 
revolution in modern notions of the nature 
of ordinary light. The regular periodicity 
by means of which Fresnel and Young ex- 
plained many optical phenomena has been 
shown not to belong to the light analyzed 
by our instruments, but to be a result of the 
action of the instruments themselves. The 
far-reaching consequences of this conclusion 
cannot be said to have been developed fully 
as yet, but there can be as little question of 
its general correctness as of the profound 
insight which was needed to attain it. 








The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, 
Bart. By James Frederick Chance. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—Although in guiding a vessel 
across the ocean the compass and astronomical 
observations are the most necessary factors, 
for safe navigation near a coast and approach 
thereto a good system of lighthouses, particu- 
larly in dangerous places, is of enormous value 
in modern navigation. The most ancient light- 
house of which we have any authentic record is 
that erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 
A.D. 283, on the island of Pharos, near Alex- 
andria ; and from this the name for a lighthouse 
in French and some other European languages 
is derived. One of the most famous lighthouses 
of modern times was that on the Eddystone 
rock, off Plymouth, the first of which was con- 
structed by Henry Winstanley ; it was completed 
in 1700, and swept away, with its contriver, who 
had gone to superintend some repairs, in the 
terrible storm of November, 1703. Many 
improvements have, of course, been effected at 
various times during the two hundred years 
which have elapsed since then, both in the 
construction of the buildings and the means 
of producing the illumination. An important 
share was taken in this latter work by Sir 
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James Chance, who, after being made a baronet 
as one of the last set of birthday honours 
conferred by Queen Victoria, died at Hove on 
January 6th last year in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. To the present volume is prefixed 
a short biographical sketch of one who, in his 
long connexion with the firm of Chance at the 
Spon Lane Glass Works, Birmingham, devoted 
his own attention specially to lighthouse im- 

rovements, having been asked by the Trinity 

ouse to inspect all the dioptric apparatus under 
their charge. But he did much other public 
and philanthropic work of various kinds, par- 
ticularly in the endowment of a ‘‘Chance Chair 
of Engineering” for the projected University of 
Birmingham. Sir James essies Chance (to 
give him his full name), besides being the author 
of a number of technical memoirs, published in 
1867 a book ‘ On the Optical Apparatus used in 
Lighthouses.’ The importance of the subject 
and the large share he took in improvements 
extending over a long period of time render the 
account of his labours in the work now before 
us of great and general interest. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—March 25.—Prof. C. Lapworth» 
President, in the chair.—M. Adolphe Chalas and 
Mr. R F. Gwinnell were elected Fellows.—The 
following communications were read: ‘On a 
New Species of Solenopsis from the Pendle- 
side Series of Hodder Place, Stonyburst, Lan- 
cashire,’ and ‘Note on some Dictyonema- like 
Organisms from the Pendleside Series of Pendle 
Hill and Poolvash,’ by Dr. Wheelton Hind,—and 
*The Geology of the Tintagel and Davidstow Dis- 
trict, Northern Cornwall,’ by Mr. J. Parkinson. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
April 1.—Mr, C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.— 
A fine example of a pectoral in silver, from Russia, 
was exhibited by Mrs. Co'lier; and a very fine 
specimen of a polished celt of dark grey whinstone, 
found by Dr. Manby on the King’s estate on the 
*€ Ailesway,” near Dersingham, Norfolk, was shown 
by the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley. The “ Ailes- 
way” runs parallel with the “ Peddar’s Way,” and 
joins it just above Westacre. The celt is of oval 
section, and, according to Sir John Evans, belongs 
to the third class of Neolithic implements. Mr. 
Astley also submitted a broken water-worn flint 
implement of uncertain use, but probably a sinker, 
found in the river Wensum at Rudham, Norfolk. 
Two coins—one of Elizabetb,the otherof William IIL, 
both found at Rudham—and one of James I., froma 
bog in the north of Ireland, were also shown by 
Mr. Astley, who afterwards read a paper on ‘The 
Effects of the Dissolution of the Monasteries upon 
Popular Education in England.’ It was well known 
that it was possible for poor men to go to Oxford 
in the Middle Ages and obtain all the advan- 
tages of its learning, culture, and refinement; 
but it was to be remembered that down to the 
period of the Renaissance and the invention of 
printing the people generally, including kings and 
nobles, were largely ignorant of even the rudiments of 
letters. The monastic orders were the guardians of 
such learning as existed, and their houses were the 
nurseries of education. Upon the education of the 
bulk of the people the dissolution of the monasteries 
had a most disastrous effect, for the new schools 
which were founded, both grammar schools and 
independent schools, were for the sons of the 
middle class, notwithstanding statements in their 
foundation deeds which seem to point in a different 
direction. On the other hand, the monastic houses 
and the hospitals were places of learning for the 
“ pauperes et indigentes” ; they were the schools of 
the artificer and the peasant, and with their destruc- 
tion rural England was left to a large extent desti- 
tute of all instruction for over two hundred years.— 
An interesting discussion followed the paper, in 
which Dr. Winstone, Mr. Duppa Lloyd, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Cheney took part, the 
last named remarking that, taking the Poll Tax 
return of 1377 as a basis of the population, and com- 
paring the schools of 1546, this gives one for every 
8,300 people, while the report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission of 1865-6 gives no more than one 
secondary school for every 23,750 people. In the Poll 
Tax return forty-two towns are given, every one of 
which, with the possible exception of Dartmouth, 
had its grammar school. 





LINNEAN. — April 2.— Prof. 8, H. Vines, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The General Secretary alluded 
to the account of the Linnean collections given on 





the hundredth anniversary of the Society, May 24th 
, and the statement that an interchange of 
specimens from the herbarium of Linnzus, about 
1785. for Banksian material incorporated in the 
Smithian herbarium, had taken place (Proc. 1887-8, 
p. 28), but that the actual exchanges could not be 
traced. During the autumn of 1902, when some un- 
bound letters and other MSS. which belonged to Sir 
J. E. Smith were being examined, a small octavo 
note-book was found (shown to the meeting) headed 
“ Desiderata Banksiana, Jan. 1785,” and consisting 
of seventeen leaves, with names of plants in double 
columneg, and on the last leaf a note in pencil thus: 
“circa 2000; Feb. 9th, communicata ex H. L. patris 
81.” Certain entries were obliquely marked down 
in red ink, and these being counted proved to be 
equal in number with those stated in the Jlast- 
mentioned note, which were communicated “ex 
H[erbario] L[innzi] patris.” A few of these have 
been compared with the Linnean herbarium, to 
make certain that only duplicates were parted with 
by Smith in this exchange, by which, as has been 
previously stated, “ the herbaria of Banks and Smith 
were enriched at the expense of the Linnean her- 
barium ” (Proc. 1887-8, p. 28, foot-note).—Mr. E. M. 
Holmes and Mr. F. N. Williams made some remarks, 
and Mr. B. Daydon Jackson replied.—The first paper 
was read by Mr. A. Gepp, on behalf of the author Mrs. 
Antony Gepp (Ethel 8. Barton), entitled ‘List of 
Marine Algz collected at the Maldive and Laccadive 
Islands by J. Stanley Gardiner, Esq., M.A.’ The 
author stated that there appears to be no record of 
the marine algz of these islands. The list now pre- 
sented includes one new species, Liebmannia lacca- 
divarum, but the bulk of the remainder are already 
known from the Indian Ocean; one plant, Zcto- 
carpus spongiosus, Dickie, is interesting, as per- 
mitting a hitherto doubtful species to be cleared 
up; and the material of another, Ral/sia ceylanica, 
Harv. MS., allows of a diagnosis being drawn up 
of an alga hitherto undescribed, and known only 
in herbaria. The entire number enumerated amounts 
to twenty-five—A discussion ensued, in which Mr. 
E. M. Holmes and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing 
Geet. Mr. Gepp replying.—Dr. D. T. Gwynne- 
aughan gave a lantern demonstration of his paper 
‘On the Comparative Anatomy of the Cyatheaceze 
aod other Ferns.’ He stated tbat the vascular 
system at the very base of the stem of a young 
plant of Alsophila excelsa, R. Br., is found to be 
protostelic, and as it advances towards the more 
complicated structure of the mature stem it passes 
through a series of transitional stages which in cer- 
tain other ferns are retained as the permanent 
structure of the full-grown plant.—Discussion was 
carried on by Dr. D. H. Scott, Mr. L. A. Boodle, Dr. 
W. H. Lang, Mr. W. C. Worsdell, and Mr. C. E. 
Jones ; Dr. Gwynne-Vaughan replied in detail, after 
which the President summed up. 





RoyAL INSTITUTION.—April 6.—The Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair.—The following were 
elected Members : Mies M. G. Anderson, Mr. Harold 
Brown, Mr. T. W. Chitty, Mr. H. T. Crosby, Mr. R. A. 
Hadfield, Mr. W. W. Pope, Miss 8S. F. de Rodeg, and 
Mrs. G. Orr Wilson. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— April 6.—Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on‘ Road Maintenance and Administration,’ by Mr. 
R. J. Thomas. 


PHYSICAL. — March 27.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
President, in the chair.—A paper ‘On Refraction at 
a Cylindrical Surface’ was read by Mr. A. Whitwell. 
—Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt read a paper on ‘ The Evalua- 
tion of the Absolute Scale of Temperature.’—Mr. 
Blakesley exhibited and described a lens possessing 
the following properties: The two conjugate foci 
always move with the same relative rate along the 
axis. The size of the object always bears to the size 
of the image the eame ratio, so that with the same 
object the image is always of the same size. The 
instrument is of one piece of glass, and constitutes a 
telescope of which the magnifying power is the ratio 
which the object bears to the image in size, linear. 
The relation of the rate of motion of the object to 
that of the image is the square of the magnifying 
power. 





MINERALOGICAL.— March 24.—Dr. Hugo Miller, 
President, in the chair.— Dr. A. Hutchinson 
described some remarkably interesting experiments 
which he had made on the diathermancy of anti- 
monite. A cleavage flake of antimonite, 0°29mm. 
thick and 20 sq. mm. in area, perfectly opaque to 
light, was placed between crossed nicols and 
exposed to the radiation from a limelight. The 
plate was somewhat transparent to radiant heat, 
and the amount transmitted was measured by Boys’s 
radiomicrometer. No heat was transmitted wee 


the planes of symmetry of the crystal coincided 
with the planes of polarization of the nicols, but 





the maximum effect was produced on the radio- 
micrometer when the plate was turned through 45° 
in its own plane. The results so far arrived at are 
in harmony with the orthorhombic symmetry 
attributed to antimonite.—Mr, J. B. Scrivenor 
described the occurrence of magnetite in the Upper 
Bunter Sands at Hinksford, near Stourbridge, and 
of anatase in the Trias of the Midlands. The 
crystals of magnetite, measuring on an average 
‘067 mm., were in cubes or octahedra. The mode 
of occurrence and the poenens of a single set of 
striations parallel to the cube edge suggest that 
they are pseudomorphous after iron pyrites. The 
anatase, in crystals from 025 mm. to ‘06 mm., is 
found more abundantly in the Keuper than in 
the Bunter. The crystals show the forms 
4111} and {001}, and according to the _pre- 
dominance of either form are pyramidal or tabular 
in habit. Many of them are attached to leu- 
coxene derived from ilmenite or sphene. The 
anatase has been formed %n situ, after the 
deposition of the sandstone, as a decomposition 
roduct of other titaniferous minerals.—Prof. W. J. 
wis described a large crystal of sartorite from the 
Binnenthal, measuring 4in. by lin. by }in. An 
analysis by Mr. Jackson gave the following result : 
Pb=42'93, S=25°32, As=31:11. Prof. Lewis also 
discussed some peculiar twinned crystals of 
copper-pyrites and cerussite.—Mr. W. B. Giles 
contributed notes on howlite and other boro- 
silicates from the borate mines of California. 
One of these, for which the author pro- 
poses a new name, is a white amorphous mineral 
resembling in appearance pandermite: the re- 
sults of two — agreeing analyses of material 
from different localities corresponded to a formula 
8CaO, 5B,0,, 6Si0,, 6H,0. Mr. Giles also described 
a tantalite from Green Bushes, Western Australia, 
which contained 8 per cent. of tantalic with very 
little niobic acid.—Mr. J. Allen Howe exhibited 
specimens of peculiar pseudo-stalactitic growths of 
calcite from the north of England. 





MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Wep. Meteorological, 7}.—‘The Prevalence of Gales on the Coasts of 
the British Teidade, 1871-1900,’ Mr. F. J. Brodie; ‘The Dura- 
tion of Rainfall,’ Mr. J. Baxendell. 

— Microscopical, 7} —Exhibition of Rotifers, Mr. C. F Rousselet ; 
‘A New Method of using the Electric Arc in Photomicro- 
graphy,’ Mr. E. B. Stringer. : 

Tuvrs. Linnean, 8.—‘Some Points in connexion with the Ordinary 

of Vaucheria Resting-Spores,’ Dr H Chariton 

Bastian ; “The Labial and Maxillary Palpi in Diptera,’ Mr. 

W. Wesché ; ‘Observations on Freshwater Rhizopods,’ Prof. 

G. 8. West. 














Science Gossig. 


Tus programme of the Fifth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, which will be 
held at Berlin June 2nd to 8th, indicates that 
almost all the arrangements for the gathering 
are completed. England is going to send 
thirty-one delegates, representatives of scientific 
and industrial organizations, those from the 
Royal Society being Prof. Emerson Reynolds, 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Dr. W. H. Perkin, 
and Dr. T. E. Thorpe. Prof. Dewar will repre- 
sent the British Association, along with Sir 
Henry Roscoe and Prof. Meldola. The United 
States will send forty-nine delegates, who are 
distributed, as seems rational, among the sections 
corresponding to the various branches of chemical 
work which are within the scope of the Congress. 


Ir is with very great regret that we learn of 
the death of Prof. J. Victor Carus at Leipsic, 
his native city, in the eightieth year of his age. 
Prof. Carus was not only eminent as a singularly 
learned and able zoologist, but he also rendered 
special services to his science, and had pecu- 
liar relations with this country. From 1849 to 
1851 he was assistant to Henry W. Acland, 
at that time Reader in Anatomy at Christ 
Church ; and in 1873 and 1874 he lectured for 
Wyville Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in Edinburgh, during that naturalist’s 
absence on board the Challenger. Carus was 

rofessor in Leipsic for just half a century ; 

e was from the beginning (1878) the editor of 
the Zoologischer Anzeiger, perhaps the most use- 
ful of zoological journals, and one that he took 
care was well indexed every few years. His 
general treatise on zoology and his history of the 
science are most valuable works. Germans, 
lastly, owe him a deep debt of gratitude us the 
translator into their tongue of the works of 
Darwin. 
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THE new monthly review, Flora and Sylva 
(17, Furnival Street, Holborn), suggests 
sufficiently its contents in its title. As it 
is edited by Mr. W. Robinson, the well- 
known expert, and beautifully printed with 

lates of a calochortus and magnolia in colour, 
besides numerous other illustrations, it is likely 
to be asuccess. Lord Redesdale opens with a 
survey of hardy bamboos in England. There 
are also articles on new daffodils, magnolias, 
and greater trees of the Northern Forest. Some 
timely feature for each month should be included 
which is of interest to gardeners of moderate 
means, 


Tue Munich Geographische Gesellschaft at 
its spring meeting, on April 22nd, will confer 
its gold medal for the first time. This has 
been unanimously voted to Dr. Georg von 
Neumayer, formerly at the head of the Ham- 
burg Observatory, who is now in his seventy- 
seventh year, and has a world-wide repute for 
his researches in hydrography, oceanography, 
and meteorology. He was employed from 1857 
to 1864 by the colonial authorities on the mag- 
netic survey of the colony of Victoria, and 
contributed much to the scientific exploration of 
Australia, upon which he published four volumes 
at Melbourne and Mannheim, 1861-9, besides 
other works in German and English. He took 
a leading part in the organization of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Polarforschung” movement in 1882-3, 
on which he issued two volumes in 1891. 


THERE has just been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper a Special Report on Cancer in 
Ireland, with Statistical Tables, Observations, 
and Notes (1s. 1d.). 


Last year Easter Day in the Eastern Church 
(which adheres to the old or Julian style of the 
calendar) fell four weeks after ours, being on the 
Sunday following the full moon next to that 
which was considered the Paschal one in the 
West. But this year the difference is less, 
the Russians and all who observe the 
Oriental usage taking as their Easter the day 
which they call April 6th and we April 19th. 
Both East and West consider the moon which 
is full before midnight on April 11th at all 

laces more than 43° to the west of Greenwich, 

ut after midnight (or on the early morn- 
ing of April 12th) at all places to the 
east of that longitude, as the Paschal full 
moor. But the calendar full moon is 
regulated not by the heavens, but by cycles, 
and our cycle makes April 11th the Paschal full 
1 00n this year, whilst that of the Eastern 
Church makes it April 12th, with the result that 
their Easter is a week later than ours. It should 
be remarked that nineteen Gregorian years fall 
short of a period of 235 lunations by somewhat 
more (0°08 instead of 0:06 days) than nineteen 
Julian years exceed it. 


Mr. R, Fermor ReEnvELL, who has for several 
years been attached to the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, has recently received the appoint- 
ment of Chief Assistant at the Natal Observatory 
under Mr. Nevill. 


Mr. W. R. Brooks, of the Smith Observatory, 
Geneva, N.Y., has been for the seventh time 
awarded the Comet Medal of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific. 

THE solar spots are now well on the increase, 
and two large ones have recently passed over 
the sun’s disc. 

MapaMe CERASKI, examining photographs 
taken by M. Blajko at the Moscow Observa- 
tory, has detected another variable star in the 
constellation Gemini, to be called var. 13, 1903, 
Geminorum. 











FINE ARTS 


Constable and his Influence on Landscape 
Painting. By C.J. Holmes. (Constable 
& Co.) 

Tuis handsome work, with its admirable 
photogravure reproductions of Constable’s 
pictures and drawings, is an amplification 
of Mr. Holmes’s shorter study of Constable, 
which was reviewed in the Atheneum of 
March 29th, 1902. The same excellences 
which we noticed in that study mark 
the larger undertaking. Mr. Holmes 
has done his work with great care, 
and with a desire to be perfectly just 
which arouses our admiration. He has 
studiously avoided anything like rhetorical 
exaggeration or anything of the nature of 
far-fetched or strained eloquence. He is 
content to note with equable sympathy and 
undisturbed intelligence the qualities and 
defects of the master. This attitude, which 
makes for the finality of his judgment, does 
not, in the case of the particular theme he 
had to treat, make his book exactly stimu- 
lating. It is, to borrow an epithet which 
our author frequently employs, a very sound 
book. It is careful, clear, precise, and just. 
There are many artists whose work would 
under such treatment become more re- 
splendent than when presented by a partial 
and enthusiastic admirer, but Oonstable’s 
does not. We have only to look at the 
pencil sketch of the artist on p. 112 to 
recognize in him a man of singular beauty 
of character, of grave intelligence, of 
kindly humour, sensitive, and sincere, but 
without the passionate fervour of creative 
genius which enlists our sympathies 
for many artists who lack the admir- 
able virtues and powers which Constable 
displayed. 

Constable’s art was, as Mr. Holmes 
effectively explains, an art of compromise, so 
that one almost longs for a touch of absolute 
conviction, of irreconcilable fanaticism in his 
interpreter. We are thrilled, indeed, when 
we come to Mr. Ruskin’s unequivocal 
commination, and almost resent the studied 
moderation of Mr. Holmes’s defence. We 
might be thrilled equally, perhaps, by an 
enthusiast who saw in Oonstable our 
deliverer from a prison of traditional 
design, the leader of art into a paradise 
of unconstrained freedom. But Mr. Holmes 
will have nothing but justice, though the 
heaven remains of a uniform leaden grey ; 
and, like much justice in an imperfect world, 
it turns out to be in the nature of a com- 
promise. In seeking to estimate what it 
was that Constable effected our author is 
obliged constantly to suggest the standpoint 
of what is called nowadays the “true lover of 
Nature,” by whichis meant theindiscriminate 
reporter of all her most casual and least 
significant remarks. He finds, in fact, that 
what Constable did was to paint landscape 
for the first time so that one can tell the 
time of day from his pictures :— 

‘Every sketch of his, in the meadows, at 
Brighton, or at Hampstead, conveys an exact 
impression of the real place, not only of the 
position of the trees and lanes, and hedges and 
cottages, but of the weather, the wind, the hour 
of the day, the people, the birds or the beasts 
that haunt the place, and the work going on 
around. Constable only paints from ten to six, 
but has any other painter ever left a series of 





works which might be made into so complete a 
catalogue of the atmospheric effects visible in 
Southern England between those hours? Cer- 
tainly Turner, for all that Mr. Ruskin may have 
said to the contrary, for all his amazing gifts, 
never did so.” 


To which the reply is obvious that Turner 
had more important matter in hand than to 


| carry on a private meteorological record 


office. “If,” says Mr. Holmes, 

‘the blue of the sky is chalky or garish, if the 
clouds are leaden or purple, if the light is hard 
or broken, Constable will hardly yield a jot to 
preconceived theories of harmony, but gives the 
yom fact, inharmonious or unpleasant though 
it be.” 

This seems to us rather damaging praise. 
It is true enough that the inharmonious 
and unpleasant may become, by its signi- 
ficance for an idea, part of a great, even 
of a perfect, work of art; but the sugges- 
tion implied here is that the bare, crude, 
unassimilated, scientific statement of a fact 
is something for which the artist should be 
praised. We hold, on the contrary, that no 
fact should appear in a work of art which 
cannot be justified on other grounds than 
its actuality. And the novelty of the feat— 
the fact that Constable was the first to be 
guilty of this lapse from esthetic rectitude— 
adds nothing to his glory. 

After all, if an artist can stir in us an 
eesthetic emotion, can impose on us a new 
and heightened mood, we are not seriously 
concerned where he got the materials or at 
what time of day the inspiration came to 
him. He may fetch the raw material from 
Hampstead, from Brighton, or from the 
back of the north wind for all we care ; what 
concerns us is not the material, but the 
creation for which it is used. Nor can we 
doubt, from a number of other passages in 
which Mr. Holmes speaks of the supreme 
importance of design, that this is really the 
conviction which lies behind his impartiality. 
To have avowed it frankly would no doubt 
have been impossible, in that it would have 
taken away so much from the value of 
Constable’s contribution to art as to leave 
scarcely sufficient basis for so searching and 
elaborate a critique. 

What, then—if we do frankly adopt the 
view that art, even landscape art, is a lan- 
guage of the spirit, and not a record of 
phenomena—was it that Constable accom- 
plished? He endeavoured to graft on to 
traditional formule of composition certain 
effects of colour, certain sparkling opposi- 
tions of tone, that had been more or less 
deliberately neglected before his time. To 
some extent these effects had been excluded, 
not because they were not observed — 
Rubens’s and Van Dyck’s water - colours, 
even Albert Diirer’s, show that people saw 
the greenness of grass as clearly three cen- 
turies ago as we do now—but because they 
were not fitted to the schemes of composition 
and the prevailing mood of earlier land- 
scape. It must, we think, be admitted— 
and Mr. Holmes brings the fact out promi- 
nently—not only that Constable’s feeling for 
composition was neither strong nor original, 
but that he usually failed to effect a fusion 
between the new matter and the old formula. 
His elaborate pictures are too often Claudes 
marred by material and handling which 
contradict the intention of the main design. 
It is evident that he had no very decided 
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sense of what the design of a picture postu- 
lated, or how closely the treatment of every 
separate item should back up the dominant 
theme. We find, for instance, in some of 
his works designs which suggest a serene, 
idyllic mood carried out with tragic and 
menacing oppositions of tone, or, again, ina 
scene of turbulent stress he will note details 
with placid imperturbability and with a 
littleness, a trifling curiosity of vision, which 
is out of key with the mood of the whole 
design. See, for instance, the pert little 
lighthouse that obtrudes so unbecomingly 
in the ‘ Harwich’ of the Tate Gallery. 

It is, therefore, in his unconsidered, un- 

remeditated pieces that we find what 
Bonstable did most perfectly, and among 
these, we think, those in which chiaroscuro, 
which was too big a weapon for him to 
handle safely, plays the least part. It is in 
quiet park-like views seen under an even 
grey sky, views of his own home in Suffolk, 
views in which a mild topographical in- 
terest precluded anything in the nature of 
composition beyond a wise selection of the 
point of view and a just placing upon the 
canvas—it is in these that we get what was 
freshest and best in Constable’s work, a 
new and yet perfectly harmonized colour 
scheme, in which the golden haze of earlier 
landscapes is replaced by an almost colour- 
less veil which one of the De Goncourts 
aptly described as a glaze of talc. 

We have endeavoured to supply the animus 
which our author so carefully and so wisely 
subdues. He has treated Constable the man 
—and for the man even Ruskin had nothing 
but praise—in a worthy and entirely sym- 
—— spirit. The extracts he has chosen 

rom letters and lectures to illustrate his 

character and his views on art are all ad- 
mirably to the point. The portrait he draws 
is lifelike, and as dignified, as considerate, 
and as kindly in tone as the original. 

We must call attention, too, tothe historical 
surveys of landscape as a whole, both before 
and after Constable’s time. In these chapters 
Mr. Holmes’s wide sympathies and extensive 
knowledge are apparent, while to all that 
he says about painting his understanding of 
the technique of the craft gives a special 
value. On one or two points in the his- 
torical survey we are not quite in accordance 
with him. It seems to us difficult to say of 
the painter of the ‘ Adoration’ belonging to 
Signor Crespi at Milan that his (Correggio’s) 
actual achievement in landscape is too 
slight to call for extended notice ; for that 
picture contains one of the most moving 
landscapes ever painted — an undulating 
= seen from a higher level, with the pale 
ight breaking on the horizon and the wind 
which rises with earliest dawn already rust- 
ling in the trees. Nor can we quite agree with 
our author’s somewhat disparaging treat- 
ment of the eclectics. Domenichino surely 
deserves a separate niche in the temple of 
landscape art. On the other hand, Mr. 
Holmes is one of the first of our generation 
to do justice to Salvator Rosa. 

The book cannot fail to become the chief 
authority on Constable’s art for a long time 
tocome. The note on Constable forgeries 
alone shows how thoroughly Mr. Holmes has 
mastered his subject. The whole is supple- 
mented by a chronological catalogue of the 
artist’s works which as yet does not profess 
to be exhaustive ; doubtless in later editions 





Mr. Holmes will be able to make this as 
complete as it is authoritative. 








The Architecture of Greece and Rome! a 

Sketch of its Historical Development. By the 
late William J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers. 
(Batsford. )}—The first four chapters of this book, 
as is explained in the preface, were prepared as 
lectures by Mr. Anderson; the rest of the book, 
with the exception of some passages, is the 
work of Mr. Spiers. It is beautifully illus- 
trated, and has many other merits. These are 
to some extent marred by defects which are, 
perhaps, in part due to the joint authorship. 
Inaccuracies of detail are frequent, and careful 
revision might have removed many ofthem. Some 
are matters of spelling, such as Girghenti, Mycia, 
Artemis Brauconia, ‘‘ Paros” (for poros) stone. 
The forms of Greek and Latin words are often 
erratic—e.g., ‘‘ cubiculae,” ‘‘ in antes,” Catullus 
and Nobilius for Catulus and Nobilior, Arte- 
misia for Artemis, Bouleterion, Aecus. ‘* Septa- 
style” is an unfortunate hybrid, and ‘‘quadriga” 
is explained as a two-wheeled chariot. Even 
the use of technical architectural terms is 
not above criticism. Thus ‘‘epinaos” is used 
for the recessed porch in the rear of a 
Greek temple, to the exclusion of the 
usual ‘‘ opisthodomus,” which is explained as 
the treasury ; ‘‘stoa” and ‘‘exedra” are used as 
plural ; and it is hard to understand what is 
meant by the following sentence, referring to 
the well-known Spartan reliefs : ‘‘ To such com- 
paratively compromising examples we owe the 
metopes and the echinus of the friezes of the 
later Doric temples.” Nor are errors confined to 
the form of expression. It is stated, for example, 
that the Tiryns galleries were for purposes of 
defence, and that in the domes of the Mycenz 
tombs the blocks of stone were on plan square 
or rectangular. The student’s notion of geo- 
graphy and chronology will be confused by the 
mention of Mycenz and Tiryns in Achaia, of 
Orchomenus in Attica, and of the Asiatic 
Greeks falling a prey to Creesus after the Ionic 
revolt at the end of the sixth century B.c. 
Again, ‘‘The first aqueduct in which portions 
were carried on arches above ground was the 
Marcian (144 B.c.). The loftiest arches are found 
in the Anio Vetus (272 B.c.).” Perhaps the 
oddest statement concerning a structure and 
the theories held about it is to be seen in 
the description of the stage of the theatre at 
Epidaurus, which is said to have been 
“reached by flights of steps in the centre and at the 
sides. It is considered by Dr. Dérpfeld that this 
was the background only, and that there was a low 
stage in front of it.” 
And we are told, in connexion with archi- 
tectural sculpture, that ‘‘the Marathonian 
Theseus ” (whatever that may be) and the stela 
of Aristion are ‘‘most distinctly of Assyrian 
type,” a statement both irrelevant and mis- 
leading. 

To pass from these details to more general 
criticism, there is too much tendency, especially 
in the earlier chapters, to enumerate examples 
of temples or other buildings instead of tracing 
the general development and illustrating it by a 
selection of extant buildings. Even so essential 
a matter as the narrower intercolumniations at 
the corners of a Doric temple and the displace- 
ment of the metopes above them is only referred 
to incidentally in exceptional instances. In 
lecture notes, which could be explained or 
amplified in delivery, such things would not 
matter, but in a book they require attention. 
Again, statistics as to the measurement of 
temples and the number of columns on their 
sides make little impression if scattered through- 
out the book. They would be more useful and 
intelligible if collected in a table. 

So much space has been given to the indica- 
tion of errors or defects because the book, apart 
from these, would be a valuable one. Much of 
its description and criticism is admirable ; for 





example, the criticism of the theory of the 
Egyptian origin of the Doric order, and the 
description of the colonnaded streets of Roman 
towns in Syria. There is great need for a 
modern history of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture, and, at first sight, it seemed as if this 
book might fill the gap. If only it could be 
thoroughly revised, and cleared of inaccuracies 
of form or fact, this first impression of its use- 
fulness might be justified. The selection of the 
illustrations is perhaps the best thing in the 
book ; it shows a judicious variety of excellent 
photographic views of extant buildings, and of 
plans and architectural drawings and restora- 
tions, some by the authors, some from the 
beautiful publications of the French architects. 
Even here, however, some errors have crept in. 
The Corinthian capital in fig. 72 is not one of 
those from the Olympieum at Athens, nor does 
it resemble them. 








DURER’S MATHEMATICAL CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE. 


Noruinc ever written about Diirer has thrown 
so much light on his methods of working, within 
strictly defined limits, as Dr. Justi’s careful and 
convincing treatise entitled Konstruierte Figuren 
und Képfe unter den Werken Albrecht Diirer’s 
(Leipsic, Hiersemann). It is a piece of clear, 
scientific demonstration, intended, of course, 
for the special student, but fruitful of results 
which are bound to find their way sooner or 
later into more popular books. Even now, in 
this country, so much genuine interest in Diirer 
exists that there must be many readers who 
would be well repaid by giving to this original 
investigation at first hand the attentive study 
that it demands. 

In ‘a short note and without the aid of 
illustrations, with which the book itself is 
abundantly supplied, it is impossible to do more 
than summarize briefly some of the main results 
of Dr. Justi’s inquiry. We must state at the 
outset that the book deals almost exclusively 
with paintings and drawings of the nude figure, 
while even from these the very large class of 
works is excluded which the artist based directly 
on studies from the model, or drew, so to say, 
out of his own head from memory. The inquiry, 
it will be seen, does not affect much that is 
justly popular in Diirer’s work—his great altar- 
pieces, his portraits, his fresh and vivid sketches 
from nature, his religious and allegorical 
engravings, so deeply tinged with emotion, his 
powerful and imaginative woodcuts. What 
remains? A certain class of drawings and 
paintings, with a few engravings akin to them, 
which have struck many observers as “‘ frigid, 
abstract, impersonal ; constrained in attitude, 
often summary in the treatment of detail.” 
A half explanation of the unattractiveness 
of this class of works has often been 
given, and in some cases their connexion 
with Diirer’s lifelong study of the propor- 
tions of the human body was obvious. But 
no one before Dr. Justi had set himself to culti- 
vate this somewhat thorny field, and to ascer- 
tain why these works resemble one another and 
differ from the rest, or what their connexion is 
with the book on proportion published in 
1528. 

They fall, when one comes to classify them, 
into certain well-defined groups, one of the 
most notable of which is the group of studies 
first examined by our author, which are con- 
nected on the one hand with the ‘ Apollo 
Belvedere,’ and on the other with the * Adam 
and Eve’ engraving (1504) and the painting of 
the same subject (1507) at Madrid. Dr. Justi 
shows how all the figures of this group are 
based upon a single geometrical diagram, 
actually preserved in one case (the study of 
Adam at Vienna) upon what would usually be 
called the back of the drawing, though that side 
was undoubtedly drawn first. Where the 


diagram is not preserved, as in the case of the 
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picture and engraving themselves, the finished 
study for the engraving in the Lanna Collection, 
the ‘ Hisculapius’ in the Beckerath Collection, 
and the man with a shield and club in that of 
M. Léon Bonnat, it is reconstructed in the 
book by the ingenious device of a double 
printing, in which the diagram appears in red 
lines over the half-tone plates. Dr. Justi 
doubtless took the hint from a Madonna 
of 1503 in the British Museum, on which 
Diirer himself has drawn in red lines a 
somewhat rudimentary construction of the 
head. The plates prove amply that a cer- 
tairi definite scheme of straight lines, squares, 
parallelograms, and circles, based upon definite 
fractions (1, 1, 14) of the total length of the 
body, from the crown of the head to the heel, 
enabled Diirer to place, in every instance, the 
important points at what he then considered 
their right distances, while the actual contours 
of the body, at the hips and shoulders, are made 
to coincide with arcs of circles drawn from 
definite points of intersection. It is important 
to observe that this method of construction 
differs totally from that advocated by Diirer 
himself in the later treatise, where the principle 
of construction was arithmetical rather than 
geometrical, and the artificial finding of contours 
was abandoned. In his earlier years Diirer, 
in defiance of nature, made almost exactly the 
same diagram serve for the construction of the 
female figure. He became by degrees less 
rigidly attached to a priori methods, more 
elastic, more empirical. It was about 1513 that 
the principles ultimately adopted began to form 
themselves. 

But before passing on to later drawings we 
will notice one especially interesting member of 
the early group, the ‘ Apollo’ in the British 
Museum. Here, as in the Vienna ‘ Adam,’ 
the diagram is very largely preserved, but 
instead of being drawn on the other side of 
the paper, it was scratched in first with a fine 
point, and the drawing was made overit. Dr. 
Justi, who worked from a reproduction, did not 
discover the faint traces of the scratched diagram 
till he had finished his own reconstruction with 
rule and compasses, and the closeness with which 
the two correspond is one of the best proofs of 
his accuracy. On the drawing itself, seen in a 
good light, far more of the original scheme may 
be discerned than Dr. Justi supposes; the 
main line A-B of his diagram, for instance, is 
entirely visible, while, on the other hand, the 
line Q-B can never have been drawn, though it 
is presupposed. The circles were not actually 
drawn, but the points made by the com- 
passes at their centre may be seen, as in some 
other drawings mentioned. For the sun, how- 
ever, held in Apollo’s left hand, Diirer actually 
indented, in part, the circumference of the circle. 
This method of indenting the diagram is doubt- 
less earlier than that of drawing it on the other 
side of the paper, and shows the incorrectness 
of Thausing’s chronology in discussing this 
group of studies. We meet with interesting 
cases in which Diirer drew over again, on 
geometrical principles, a figure which he had 
already drawn from life or from memory. That 
is the explanation of the curious ‘ Reclining 
Nymph’ (1501) in the Albertina, which is a 
reconstruction of the ‘Amymone,’ and of the 
‘Head of a Madonna’ (1520) in London, which 
is based on a head studied from nature (1519) 
at Bremen. The section on the construction of 
heads in full face is a very interesting one, and 
more easily followed than the explanation of 
the diagram for the whole figure. The chief 
instances of constructed heads are a Madonna 
at Augsburg, another in the Uffizi, the Christ at 
Bremen, Diirer’s own portrait, much idealized, 
at Munich, and the head (of boy or girl ?) wear- 
ing a hat, at Berlin (1507). Heads on a small 


scale, as in the engravings, are often found to 
be partially, but not consistently, constructed 


on the same scheme. 
The last section of the book discusses the 





sources from which Diirer derived his knowledge 
of proportion. Allowing his dueshare of influence, 
and not, as most critics since Thausing have 
done, very much more than his due share, to 
Jacopo de’ Barbari, Dr. Justi considers the 
ossibility of Diirer being acquainted, through 

uca Pacioli, with Leonardo’s theories ; but he 
leaves us at the end very much where we are 
left by Diirer himself, and he does not doubt 
the substantial accuracy of Diirer’s statement 
that he learnt a little from Vitruvius, and 
found out almost everything else for himself. 
The book, in fact, throughout vindicates the 
candour of Diirer’s declarations, and the con- 
sistency of his practice with his doctrine in con- 
structing ideal figures, and those only, during 
the last twenty-eight years of his life, on mathe- 
matical principles. In doing so he was actuated 
mainly by aconscientious, if mistaken endeavour 
to raise the level of German art by working on 
what he believed to be the system of the 
ancients. It was seldom that any of his con- 
structed figures succeeded, like the London 
‘ Apollo,’ in becoming a noble work of art in 
spite of rule and compass. 








MESSRS. DOWDESWELL’S GALLERY. 


At this gallery is a small collection of 
paintings of Italian scenes by Mr. J. Kerr 
Lawson, an artist who has lived much abroad. 
His work is but little known in England, but 
it shows, in spite of much that is open to 
criticism, a certain distinct individuality. There 
is in these little pictures a remarkable sincerity, 
the outcome, one guesses, of a deep sympathy 
with the characteristics of Italian scenery ; and 
the artist is able, in spite of a tendency to 
baldness in his style, to convey this feeling so 
vividly that one may recover in this gallery 
almost the actual sensations of Italian land- 
scape. It is possible that those who take 
with them to Italy the preconceived notions of 
its scenery with which the ordinary picture 
has imbued their minds, and who share the 
common inability to see anything which has 
not been made clear to them by pictorial 
representation, will exclaim against the tender 
purplish greys, the pervading browns and 
ochres of these pictures. Such have failed 
to notice that it is not in the proverbial 
blue of its skies— though there is a violet 
at twilight which one scarcely ever sees 
here—that Italy is so distinct from England, 
but in the marvellous colour of its soil. It is in 
the clear ochres, the umbers and siennas—it is 
significant that artists’ palettes are always 
stocked with samples of Italian mud—in the 
browns which pass from orange in certain lights 
to warm pearly grey in others, that the great 
charm of Italian scenery lies. The barer it is ; 
the more the storms of winter have scored the 
vegetation, all but the austere cypress, from its 
hillsides ; the more clearly we can see how the 
plain blank-walled houses of its high-perched 
villages take root in the soil, the more does this, 
the distinguishing charm of Italian landscape, 
make itself felt. And yet how few are the 
artists since Piero della Francesca who have 
rendered it fully! It is, then, just in the sim- 
plicity and directness with which Mr. Kerr 
Lawson has recognized this aspect of Italian 
landscape that we find the greatest merit of 
his work. Those who have viewed Italy with 
an observant and sympathetic eye will recognize 
again and again in these sketches touches which 
will convince them of the intimacy of the artist’s 
converse. One recalls before his Ramparts of 
Lucca(No.6) just thatstrange note of phosphores- 
cent green which the plane stems take on in odd 
contrast to the purple brown and orange of the 
evening landscape. The Gate at Pisa (7) brings 
back to one the intense red, which is yet an 
earth red and not the scarlet of Northern brick, 
of old weather-worn tiles beneath an Italian sun. 
Or, again, in the Viale Principe Amedeo, Florence 
(12), though it is essentially a banal subject 








treated somewhat artlessly, one is glad for the 
moment to be transported into this atmosphere 
where the clearly outlined distance cuts sharply 
on the turquoise sky. Better still is the Arno 
at Pisa (23), where the note of clear, cool brown 
of the weather-stained tower is carried out in 
the muddy waters below. In this the composition 
rises to a higher point than usual and becomes 
imposing, expressive of a strongly felt mood. In 
the Osservanza at Siena (33) the position of the 
mass of buildings piled up against the luminous 
sky is happily found. The sky itself is well 
modulated, but, like many of those pictures in 
which the artist has used canvas, it is rather 
hungry and poor in quality. In those in which 
he has used an absorbent ground the peculiar 
flat, thin smears of colour which he employs are 
less obtrusive, since they sink in and become 
dead. Under these conditions the quality of his 
edges is less cruelly cutting than in some of the 
canvas pictures. The Torcello (31) and Certaldo 
(38) are examples of what struck us as the most 
pleasing and effective treatment. 

One picture, Madrugada (9), is in a looser, 
more accomplished manner ; we suspect it is an 
earlier work, since it shows more of the influence 
of contemporary Scotch fashions of painting. In 
spite of its occasional jejuneness, we infinitely 
prefer the style which Mr. Kerr Lawson has 
elaborated for himself. In these Italian sketches 
he appears less as the professional picture- 
maker, and more as the devout worshipper of 
the genius loci which presides over each hill- 
set village or riverside ferry, and more than 
once he has caught a sight of the secret pre- 
sence, 








THE TURNER SALE. 


Tue sale of Mr. Henry James Turner’s well- 
known collection of modern pictures and water- 
colour drawings of the English and continental 
schools, on Saturday last, at Messrs. Christie’s, 
was an event of importance. It was, in its way, 
an experiment of which no one could foresee the 
results. Mr. Turner formed his collection chiefly 
at a time when this class of picture was in the 
heyday of its popularity, and there can be no 
denying that that day for many of the artists 
represented is past. The unusually high 
quality of the collection as a whole was, how- 
ever, in its favour, but the surprise was 
general when it was announced that the 166 lots 
had realized the comparatively high total of 
29,1261. The estimates varied from 16,0001. to 
24,0001. It was commonly thought that in some 
cases the reserves were not reached ; but, how- 
ever that may be, the sale was in its way 
a distinct success. The more important lots, 
taken in the order of sale, were :— 

Water - colour drawings, English School: 
Vicat Cole, Winter, 1866, 190 guineas. E. 
Duncan, The Wreck, 1868. 80gs. ; Off Culver 
Cliffs after the Wreck, 1877, 80gs. ; Dartford 
Creek, 1865, 55gs. Birket Foster, Gathering 
Elderberries, 380gs. ; Going to Market, 250gs. ; 
Evening on the Yare, 290gs.; Birdsnesting, 
175gs. A. W. Hunt, Chateau de Rougemont, 
Thun, 110gs. ; Harlech Castle, 1862, 62gs. W. 
Hunt, Pineapple and Purple Grapes, 145gs. 
S. Prout, Rouen Cathedral, 105gs. Briton 
Riviere, Great Expectations, 50gs. F. Tayler, 
Hawking, 1867, 85gs. F. W. Topham, A Dis- 
puted Point, 1868, 120gs. ; The Market-Place, 
Segovia, 1865, 85gs. F. Walker, An Anxious 
Moment, 185gs. 

Continental Schools: E. Detaille, On Picket 
Duty, 1891, 160gs. J. L. Géréme, Le Duel 
aprés le Bal Masqué. 320gs. A. N. Roussoff, 
Acqua Benita, 1883, 120gs. P. Sadée, L’Adieu, 
68gs. J. G. Vibert, Before the Bullfight, 1871, 


100gs. 

_—_ of the English School : G. H. Bough- 
ton, Duel Scene, ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 1l5gs. J.B. 
Burgess, The Student in Disgrace, R.A. 1879, 
155gs. Claude Calthrop, From Generation to 
Generation, R.A. 1872, 500gs. J. Clark, The 
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Sick Child, Guildhall, 1897, 160gs. H. W. B. 
Davis, Summer, R.A. 1887, 445gs. T. Faed, 


Pot Luck, 1880, 400gs. W. P. Frith, Pope and 
Lady Mary Montagu, 1862, 220gs. A. C. Gow, 
Bothwell, R.A. 1884, 260gs.; The Wedding 
Morning, 1881, the engraved picture, 170gs. 
P. Graham, A Soft Day in the Highlands, 1876, 
850gs. J. C. Hook, Wild Harbourage, R.A. 
1884, 1,650gs.; Salmon from Skye, 1882, 850gs. 
J. Linnell, Southampton Water, R.A. 1866, 
560gs.; Feeding Sheep, R.A. 1863, 540gs.; 
The Old Oak, R.A. 1858, 490gs. W. Logs- 
dail, The Arch of the Khalif, 1887, 190gs. 
H. S. Marks, The Apothecary, 1876, 200gs. 
Sir J. E. Millais, Only a Lock of Hair, 
145gs. W. Q. Orchardson, Moonlight on the 
Lagoons, R.A. 1875, 390gs. J. Pettie, The 
Step, R.A. 1876, 1,200gs.; The Solo, 1874, 
1,200gs. ; The Time and Place, 140gs. ; Late, 
135gs. J. Phillip, Dolores at the Balcony, 
1863, 380gs. Briton Riviere, Union is Strength, 
R.A. 1886, 300gs.; Of a Fool and his Folly 
there is no End, R.A. 1889, 240gs.; Hope 
Deferred, R.A. 1881, 620gs. ; The Enchanted 
Castle, R.A. 1884, 260gs. ; Cave Canem, 1879, 
200gs. ; a companion pair, The Meeting and 
The Parting, the condensed story of a dogfight, 
1890, 410gs. S. E. Waller, Suspense, 1879, 
engraved by L. Léwenstam, 200gs. H. Woods, 
Venice, 1886, 240gs. 

Continental Schools : E, de Blaas, Flirtation, 
R.A. 1883, 270gs., and Secrets, R.A. 1884, 
220gs., both engraved. B. J. Blommers, Au 
Revoir, 230gs. J. Boldini, Versailles, 1877, 
210gs. P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret, Vaccina- 
tion, 1882, 1,500gs. L. Deutsch, News 
from the Soudan, 1885, 340gs.; An Amateur, 
1894, 260gs. N. Escalier, The Rialto, Venice, 
105gs. A. Ferrari, On Guard, 1887, 110gs. 
J. L. Géréme, In the Desert, 500gs. ; Prayer 
in the Desert, 510gs.; Bain Maure, 1870, 
1,000gs.; Louis XIV. and Moliére, 470gs. 
C. van Haanen, The First Dip, 450gs.; An 
Early Cup, 220gs.; Luigia, 1881, 100gs. C. 
Jacquet, Meditation, 180gs. J. Jiminez- Aranda, 
An Afternoon at Seville, 1881, 250gs. ; Viva la 
Pepa, 1872, 100gs. Louis Jiminez, The Dandy: 
a Tailor’s —~ 1874, 290gs. ; Engaged Couples, 
1880, 150gs. P. Joris, The Picnic, 120gs. J.de 
Nittis, Sous les Marronniers, l’Arc de Triomphe, 
1880, 150gs. ; L’Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
1875, 130gs. L. Nono, Vespers, 1883, 190gs. 








SALES, 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 3ist ult. the following engravings : 
Thoughts on Matrimony, after J. R. Smith, by 
W. Ward, and Louisa, by and after W. Ward, 
1521. Inside of a Country Alehouse, after Mor- 
land, and Outside of a Country Alehouse, after 
J. Ward, by W. Ward, printed in colours, 861. ; 
in mezzotint, 441. After Morland: St. James’s 
Park, and A Tea-Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 183/.; 
A Party Angling, and The Angler’s Repast, by 
W. Ward and Keating, 215/.; A Visit to the 
Boarding School, and Visit to a Child at Nurse, 
by W. Ward, 731. By and after J. R. Smith: 

rs. Smith, 126/. After Peters: Miss Anne 
Brown, by J. R. Smith, 105/. 

French School.—After M. Gérard: L’Eléve 
Intéressante, by Vidal, 42). After Le Moine: 
Mlle. du T** (du Thé), by F. Janinet, 421. 
After Lavreince: L’Indiscrétion, by the same 
(lot 114), 1261. ; the same (lot 115), 63/. ; La 
Comparaison, by the same, 44/. ; L’Aveu Diffi- 
cile, by the same, 57/. After Boucher: La 
Toilette de Vénus (Madame de Pompadour), by 
the same, 63/. By Debucourt : Promenade de 
la Galerie du Palais Royal, 1521. ; Promenade 
du Jardin du Palais Royal, 811. ; La Promenade 
Publique (lot 121), 2461. ; the same (lot 122), 
991. ; Ta Promenade Publique, La Promenade 
de la Galerie du Palais Royal, and La 
Promenade du Jardin du Palais Royal (set of 
three), 278/.; Le Compliment, and Les Bouquets 





(a pair), 52/.; Le Menuet de la Mariée, and La 
Noce au Chateau (a pair), 1681. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
the following productions of William Blake on 
the 30th ult. : Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence, coloured, 12mo, on 4to paper, 1818, 
3001. ; The Book of Thel, 8 plates, 1789, 771. ; 
America, 16 plates, 1793, 2951.; Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, 6 leaves, 1793, 122I. ; 
Europe, 17 plates, 1794, 203/.; Urizen, 27 plates, 
1794, 307/.; Book of Ahania, 5 plates, 1795, 
103/.; Ghost of Abel, 4 plates, 1822, 43). ; 
Song of Los, 9 plates, 1795, 174/.; The 
Argument, 11 plates, n.d., 53/.; Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, 27 plates, n.d., 260I. 
Designs: Young’s Night’ Thoughts, coloured, 
1797, 1701.; Jerusalem, 100 plates, 1831, reprint, 
831.; Original Inventions for L’Allegro and II 
Penseroso, 12 drawings, in colours, 1,960I.; 
Illustrations of the Book of Job, original draw- 
ings and proof engravings, 1825, 5,6001. The 
total of the 18 lots reached 9,776. 5s. 





fine-Brt Gossiy, 

At the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, 
Mr. G. W. Eve and Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., 
were elected Fellows. 

WE notice with regret the death, at an 
advanced age, of J. W. Whymper. Born at 
Ipswich in 1813, Mr. Whymper left his native 
town in 1830, as it did not offer sufficient 
opening for his artistic career. A self-taught 
man, he made himself a master of the craft of 
wood engraving, now sadly decayed, and had 
several pupils who made a name for themselves, 
such as Charles Keene, Fred. Walker, and Mr. 
J. W. North. 

Tue Rowland Club, from April 20th to May 
16th, are showing pictures, drawings, statuary, 
and furniture by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. 
Charles Holroyd, Mr. Selwyn Image, Mr. T. S. 
Lee, Mr. H. H. Mackmurdo, and Mr. Frank 
Short. 

THE great art event in Paris next week will 
be the vernissage on Wednesday at the Champ 
de Mars Salon, as the exhibition of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts is sometimes called. 
Close on 5,000 works have been submitted to the 
several committees. This year M. Béraud has 
succeeded M. Lhermitte as president of the 
Section of Painting, the vice-president being 
M. Dubufe; M. Paillard is president of the 
Gravure section instead of M. Pannemaker ; M. 
Rodin, as last year, presides over the Sculpture; 
and M. Bartholomé over the Objects of Art and 
Architecture. 

By the death of Jean Jules Allasseur France 
loses one of its most venerable sculptors. M. 
Allasseur was born in Paris on September Ist, 
1818, and remained up to the time of his death 
and during many years of blindness a true gamin 
de Paris. In 1835 he entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and received lessons of David 
d’Angers, of whom he was, according to one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ —— longtemps, par 
nécessité, l’obscur collaborateur.” He first 
exhibited at the Salon in 1846, to which he con- 
tributed a bust en pldtre of his father. His next 
exhibit was in 1853, the subject being ‘ Moise 
sauvé des Eaux,’ for which he was awarded a 
medal. The statue of the poet Jean de Rotrou, 
erected at Dreux in 1866, is his work; and 
several of the pieces of sculpture—notably the 
statue of Malherbe—of the new Louvre are by 
him. ‘ Le Trésorier’ for the Pavillon de Marsan, 
the ‘Rameau’ for the new Opera, and the 
‘Robert Etienne’ for the Hotel de Ville, among 
many others, are enduring monuments to 
his genius. He was a member of the Société 


des Artistes Francais and of the Association 
Taylor. 

M. Epovarp Garnier, whodied on March 30th, 
was not only the curator of the National 
Porcelain Museum at Sévres, but also an un- 





doubted authority on all points in connexion 
with ceramic art. He was born sixty-three 
years ago, and had been attached to the Sévres 
factory since 1871, succeeding Champfleury as 
conservateur of the Museum some fifteen years 
ago. He received an artistic training under 
Ingres, and wrote a number of books, either 
alone or in collaboration, among these being a 
‘Dictionnaire des Faiences’; ‘Histoire Générale 
de la Céramique’; a monograph on the porcelaine 
tendre of Sévres, of which a translation into 
English appeared in 1889, in folio size, and 
another on the porcelain of Mennecy. He had 
commenced a catalogue raisonné of the col- 
lections in the Museum at Sévres, but this great 
work was not finished at the time of his death. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts and to L’ Illustration. 

Murz. Anna Sarastn- Ricaup intends to 
make a present of the valuable Rigaud collection 
of antiquities, now in her possession, to the 
city of Geneva. The collection, which consists 
almost without exception of articles of Swiss 
origin, was gathered by the SyndicJ. J. Rigaud. 
It is proposed that a special Salle Rigaud, for 
the exhibition of thiscollection, shall be provided 
in the future museum. 

WE learn from Athens that the Athenian 
Archeological Institute of the United States 
has furnished Mr. H. Richardson with the 
means to carry on excavations on the site of 
the ancient city of Corinth. The work is to be 
confined to a special part of the city, and is. 
expected to occupy several years. 








MUSIC 


— 


Mlusical Gossiy, 

Tue name of Henry Purcell rarely appears 
on a concert programme ; that of one of the 
recent Broadwood Concerts may be quoted as 
among the few exceptions. An interesting 

rivate musical evening yesterday week at 20, 

ans Road, under the direction of Messrs. 
Frederick Williams and A. Hughes- Hughes, 
therefore deserves a word of mention. The first 
part of the programme was devoted to Laniere, 
Jenkins, Humfrey, and other early masters ; the 
second exclusively to Purcell, and it included the 
anthem ‘ My beloved spake,’ the Violin Sonata 
(Herr L. Hinze), excerpts from the ‘Ode to 
St. Cecilia’ of 1692, and airs from ‘ Dido and 
neas,’ the ‘Indian Queen,’ and other plays. 

Tue final Broadwood Concert of the present 
series took place last Thursday week at St. 
James’s Hall. The Halir Quartet (Prof. C. 
Halir and Herren A. Miiller, G. Exner, and H. 
Dechert) were heard in quartets by Schumann 
(Op. 41, No. 3, in a) and Haydn (Op. 64, No. 6, 
in E flat). The players were well together, and 
their rendering of the music most intelligent ;. 
in the slow movements they were particu- 
larly successful. Mr. Leonard Borwick was 
the pianist, and his crisp, clear playing of three 
Scarlatti sonatas gave great satisfaction; his 
reading of Bach’s Toccata in C minor was 
noticeable not only for skill, but also for unusual 
emotional warmth. Miss Gleeson-White was 
the vocalist. These concerts are to be resumed -: 
the new series commences November 5th, and 
ends March 23rd or 25th, 1904. 

Tue benefit concert of Mr. Henry R. Bird 
took place last Thursday week. Asa rule, when 
songs are well rendered, the vocalists are 
credited with the success, while the accompanist 
is fortunate even if he get a bare mention of his 
name, Yetthe part which he plays in classical and 
especially in modern songs is one of no small im- 
portance. Mrs. Henry Wood and Messrs. Denis 
O'Sullivan and Santley, also Mr. Bird's own 
daughter Miss Ethel Henry-Bird, appeared at 
the concert in question, while Lady Hallé and 
Mr. Leonard Borwick were heard in the 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. Mr. Bird himself played the 
pianoforte part in Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s pleasing 
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Trio, assisted by Mr. C. Draper (clarinet) and 
Mr. E. F, James (bassoon). 

A sUDDEN indisposition prevented Miss Marie 
Hall from giving her recital last Saturday. She 
will, however, carry out the programme an- 
nounced for that day on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 29th. 

Tue words of Dr. Elgar's new Birmingham 
oratorio, ‘The Apostles,’ are taken, with one 
exception, from the Bible. After a prologue, 
Part I. includes the calling of the Apostles, 
the opening of the Temple, and the Beati- 
tudes. Then come the defection of Judas and 
Golgotha, the close being a ‘‘ mystic chorus in 
heaven.” Part II. deals with the gathering of 
the Apostles, the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the exhortation of Peter. The work ends 
with an epilogue. The composer of the ‘ Dream 
of Gerontius’ will be sure to treat the solemn 
subject worthily, and, we hope, with the 
mastery of which he has already given strong 
proofs. 

AN interesting and valuable work, entitled 
‘Chansons Populaires recueillies dans les Alpes 
Frangaises,’ by M. Julien Tiersot, has just 
been published by Francois Ducloz, Librairie 
Savoyarde & Moutiers. The importance of folk- 
music is now recognized, and to the subject M. 
Tiersot has devoted much time and attention. 
The volume contains three hundred chansons 
complétes, fragments, and explanatory notes. 


THe Rev. Prebendary G. E. Ashley, 
Honorary Secretary of the Hereford Musical 
Festival, has forwarded a programme of the 
festival, which will be held next September 6th 
to 11th—one, we are glad to find, of special 
interest. The ‘ Messiah,’ ‘Elijah,’ and the 
‘Hymn of Praise’ are, as usual, included ; but 
there will be new works by Sir Hubert Parry 
and Mr. Coleridge Taylor, the latter bearing 
the title ‘Calvary.’ Then the ‘Christmas 
Mystery’ (‘Ein Weihnachtsmysterium’), by 
Philip Wolfrum, a work of great interest, is 
included in the scheme; also Dr. Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius.’ Dr. G. R. Sinclair, the 
cathedral organist, will be the conductor. 


Mr. H. Goéxtrrz has arranged for a perform- 
ance of the ‘Dream of Gerontius’ at the 
Westminster Cathedral on Saturday, June 6th. 
The Amsterdam orchestra has been engaged, 
also the North Staffordshire choir. As regards 
the soloists we can only say at present that Dr. 
Ludwig Wiillner will take the part of Gerontius. 


Mr. Epwarp MacDowe tt, the well-known 
American composer, will appear as pianist at 
the next Philharmonic Concert, May 14th, the 
programme including his Second Pianoforte Con- 
certo, He isin the prime of manhood, having 
been born in New York City, December 18th, 
1861. After studying at the Paris Conservatoire 
under Marmontel and Savard, and at Wiesbaden 
and Frankfort-on-Main under Ehlert, Raff, and 
Heymann, he resided for some years in Wies- 
baden, returning to America in 1888, where he 
now holds the Chair of Music at Columbia 
University. 

THe Budapest Philharmonic Society pro- 
poses to celebrate in May the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation, and a special grand 
committee has been formed for that purpose, 
with Count Albert Apponyi, President of the 
Commons, as chairman, and Mr. Coloman Széll, 
the Premier, as hon. president. The festivities, 
to which all lovers of music in the United 
Kingdom are cordially invited by the grand 
committee, will be held at Budapest from 
May 3rd to 5th, and will include concerts, 
meetings, a banquet, excursions, &c. Applica- 
tions for tickets, which will be free, are to 
be sent to the Philharmonic Society, Royal 
Opera, Budapest. A sub-committee has been 
appointed to entertain the foreign visitors as 
guests of the Hungarian capital, and one of the 
en sete will in his official capacity act as 

ost. 





M. Reyer remained in Paris beyond the 
time he had fixed, fondly hoping that he would 
hear M. Jean de Reszke in ‘Sigurd’; but, alas! 
the latter is still suffering from la grippe, 
and the disappointed veteran composer has 
returned to his country seat near Marseilles, 


Sicnor Puccini is recovering from his 
unfortunate accident, but Le Ménestrel of 
April 5th states that complete restoration will 
be a matter of several months. At present the 
composer will be unable to work at his new 
opera, ‘Madame Butterfly,’ which, however, 
is well advanced. It is said that it will be 
+ oe, simultaneously at Rome and Monte 

arlo, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hall, each day. 








DRAMA 
Francesca da Rimini. By Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. Translated by Arthur Symons. 

( Heinemann.) 

Tuer drama founded by Gabriele D’Annunzio 
upon the episode in Dante of Paolo and 
Francesca, immortal in spite of well-nigh a 
dozen renderings, each less satisfactory 
than the other, is dedicated ‘‘to the divine 
Eleonora Duse,” to whom is generally 
ascribed such success as it has obtained. 
In this country the extent of obligation 
incurred by the dramatist to his exponent 
must be taken on trust. When first seen in 
Rome, on December 9th, 1901, the drama, 
which took five hours in performance, 

rovoked a battle royal, and much of the 
a was inaudible in consequence of 
the tumult in the house. Before being 
transferred to other Italian theatres it was 
freely curtailed, and has since, we are 
told, been greeted with favour. When, 
however, on April 13th, 1902, it made at 
the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, its first 
appearance in Germany, it still occupied 
four hours, and tested somewhat sorely the 
patience of a Teutonic audience. Nearer 
than this to us it has not, so far as 
we are aware, yet approached, and we 
have heard no hint of its coming. In 
Mr. Symons’s translation the unabridged 
text is, of course, employed, and its length, 
even in perusal, is excessive. But it so 
happens that the early scenes, which are by 
far the longest and have comparatively little 
to do with the action, are in some respects 
the best. They are, at least, full of local 
colour, and we know not where in modern 
literature we could find pictures of mediceval 
Italian womanhood so vivacious and 80 
faithful. The prattle in Ravenna of the 
women of Francesca is in its way as natural 
as the gossip of the ladies who followed 
Pampinea to the palace and gardens above 
Florence. 

In history the story of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca is prosaic and almost squalid. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to render either 
romantic or sympathetic the prolonged 
adultery or incest of a wife owning a grown- 
up daughter with the married brother of her 
husband. With a touch of magic certainty 
and felicity Dante has ennobled what was 
intrinsically base, and sent the ghosts of 
the two lovers shuddering through eternity. 
Since more than a dozen operas and half 
that number of dramas have dealt with the 
subject, it may seem tardy to urge that the 
story might well have been left consecrate 





to Dante. Such a feeling is, however, dif- 
ficult to resist. 

In more than one respect, and notably in 
the closing scene, Gabriele D’Annunzio has 
conformed to the accepted story as narrated 
in the commentary of Boccaccio; in others 
the dramatist has been more anxious to 
furnish a picture of Italian life in its most 
turbulent and bloodthirsty epoch than to 
enlist our feelings on behalf of the two 
lovers. As a presentation of existence in a 
feudal castle, we know nothing better than 
the opening acts. The tragic note is more- 
over struck from the outset, and the play, 
without being in the full sense dramatic— 
its length alone is fatal to such a claim— 
is fateful and impressive. Through the 
light - heartedness of the early scenes, 
the gibes of the jester, and the half- 
erotic babble of the maids of service, 
we are conscious with Lady Macbeth 
‘“‘ Here’s the smell of the blood still,” and 
recoil with Clytemnestra from the scent of 
the shambles. It is when Paolo, as repre- 
sentative of Gianciotto, is approaching the 
house of the Polentani that Francesca 
plucks from the sarcophagus the roses into 
the midst of which Smaragdi, the devoted 
slave henceforth associated with her fate, 
has poured the blood of the wounded Ban- 
nino, Francesca’s brother, drawn from him 
by their joint brother Ostasio. Unconscious 
of the evil augury, the maidens rhapsodize 
to Francesca over the approach of her sup- 
posed lover :— 

Adonella (pointing him out to Francesca, who 

leans over to lwok). See, there is he who comes 
To be your husband. 
Garsenda. 


Most happy lady, 
He is the fairest knight in all the world, 


In very truth See now 
How bis hair falls, and waves about his shoulders 


In the new way, the Angevin way ! 
Alda. And how 


Well made he is, a proper man, well girded 
About the surcoat with the hanging sleeves 
That almost touch the ground. 
Alda [sic], And what a splendid clasp and what 


an aglet ! 
Biancofiore, And tall! and slender! and a royal 


carriage ! 

Adonella. And how his teeth are white! 
He smiled a little, and I saw them glitter. 
Did you not see, did you 
Not see? 

Garsenda. O happy, happy shall she be 
That kisses him on the mouth! 

Francesca. Be silent. 

After the chorus of women has sung “the 
song of the fair Isotta,” Francesca in the 
arms of her sister Samaritana bursts into 
weeping, whereon the maidens resume :— 


Biancofiore. Madonna weeps. 


O most happy lady, 


Adonella. She weeps! 

Alda, Why does she weep? 

Altichiera. She weeps because her heart is sick 
with joy. 


Garsenda. Straight to the heart 
He wounded her. If she is beautiful, 

He is beautiful, the Malatesta ! 

Adonella. Born 
One for the other 
Under one star. 

Garsenda, O happy he and she! 

Alda. Long may he live who crowns 
Their heads with garlands ! 

Act I. ends when Francesca presents Paolo 
with a red rose, unconscious that it is 
sprinkled with the blood of her brother 
Bannino, who, with face bandaged from the 
wound fraternally inflicted, beats for ad- 
mission at the door. In the second act we 
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are in the house of Malatesta da Verrucchio 
in Rimini, curiously and persistently called 
Rimino, a form with which we are un- 
familiar. In this a fight is progressing 
against the Ghibellines, and Francesca, 
now married by fraud to Giannino, 
enters, handles fearlessly the Greek fire, 
and places herself near Paolo, in im- 
minent risk of the arrowsof the enemy. In 
this act Malatestino, another brother of 
Gianciotto and Paolo, no less enamoured 
than they of Francesca, and doomed through 
jealousy to become the cause of her death, 
is introduced. He is the most sanguinary 
of a bloodthirsty crew, and puts to death, 
in circumstances of revolting cruelty, 
Montagna, a Ghibelline nobleman whom he 
has captured. The scene in which the two 
lovers read of the kiss of Guenevere is 
delicately and poetically treated. The 
highest point of dramatic intensity is 
reached when Malatestino, like a second 
Iago, inflames the mind of Gianciotto 
with suspicion and brings him back to 
interrupt the nocturnal amours of Paolo 
and Francesca. These are naturally haunted 
by forebodings, of which the play is full. 
Perhaps the most delicate of all are the 
lines, echoes of what has gone before, in 
which, waiting for the advent of her lover, 
Francesca wishes for her sister Samari- 
tana :— 
She was sweet, 

My sister ; was she not sweet, Biancofiore ? 

Ah, if she were but here, if she might make 

Her little bed beside my bed to-night ! 

If I might hear again 

Her little naked feet run to the window, 

If I might hear her run with naked feet, 

My little dove, and say, and say to me: 

‘* Francesca, now the morning star is born, 

And it has chased away the Pleiades ! ” 

In the final greeting of the lovers there is 
naturally some suggestion of Romeo and 
Juliet :— 

It is not morning yet, 

The stars have not gone down into the sea, 
The summer is not over ; and you are mine, 
And I, I am all yours. 

And this is perfect joy, 

The passion of the ardour of our life. 


When the shock is heard on the door and the 
voice of Gianciotto exclaims, ‘ Francesca, 
open! Francesca !’’ Paolo seeks to escape by 
the trap-door, promising to return if Gian- 
ciotto offers violence. His cloak catches on 
the bolt of the trap-door, and he falls an 
easy prey to the ferocity of his brother. 
Throwin’ herself between them, Francesca 
receives the thrust meant for Paolo, who, 
letting fall his weapon in order to clasp her, 
is a defenceless prey to Gianciotto. After 
thrusting Paolo through the side, the injured 
husband snaps across his knee the sword 
with which his vengeance has been exe- 
cuted. 

Without being great either as drama or 
poetry, ‘ Francesca da Rimini’ is consider- 
able work. Its chief fault seems to be over- 
elaboration and the complete subjection of 
the essential in drama to the accidental. 
There are many fine passages which are 
disturbing in perusal, and must be all but 
fatalinaction. Gabriele D’Annunzioemploys 
an irregular metre which is effective, but in 
English, at least, involves an evasion of diffi- 
eulty. The merits of Mr. Symons’s transla- 
tion may be judged from our extracts. It 
is close, terse, idiomatic, and frequently 
poetical. Some carelessness is shown in 





the reading. We may not take Rimino for 
an error, though the play is called ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ since it occurs in the 
original Italian. Paolo is more than once, 
however, called Paola. ‘‘ Neopolitan” is an 
unfamiliar form, which is not found in the 
original. References to Dante and poets of 
his cycle are met with, and Francesca nar- 
rates as a dream of her own one of the most 
gruesome stories of the ‘Decameron.’ On 
the few occasions on which D’Annunzio 
breaks into rhyme his example is followed 
by the translator. Garsenda’s 
O cavalier valente, 

Vostra malinconia non val niente, 

Mr. Symons renders 
“Most worthy knight, 

Your sadness will avail you not a mite. 

In the English rendering the headline 
divisions into acts and scenes are not main- 
tained. The Italian book is a work de luce ; 
the English belongs to the same series as 
the translations from Ibsen issued by Mr. 
Heinemann, and conforms to them in appear- 
ance. 








Undine: a Dream-Play in Three Acts. By 
W. L. Courtney. (Heinemann.)—In turning 
into a play the most poetical and most popular 
work of La Motte-Fouqué Mr. Courtney has 
been happily inspired. Not the first time is it 
during the ninety years in which this exquisite 
story has been before the public that it has 
been dramatized. A dozen adaptations, English, 
French, or German, have been set before the 
public. These are, without exception, operatic 
or spectacular, and Mr. Courtney’s rendering 
is, so far as we know, the first in which the 
attempt has been made to preserve or enhance 
the poetry of the original. A chief respect in 
which Mr. Courtney has departed from the 
book consists in altering to some extent the 
termination, which now is, in a sense, trium- 
phant. The action opens in the fisherman’s 
cottage, in which Huldbrand first, and after- 
wards Father Heilmann, take refuge from the 
storm conjured up by Kiihleborn. After a 
dangerous passage through the haunted wood, 
undertaken at the bidding of Bertalda, Huld- 
brand—he is indifferently called count, knight, 
and sir—seeks shelter, and hears from his host 
the tale of Undine’s elfin origin. He joins in 
the search for the fugitive maiden, brings her 
home, and falls immediately in love with her. 
On his quest for a soul, the penalty imposed on 
him by the Church, Father Heilmann then 
arrives. Before he departs he unites Huldbrand 
and Undine, bestowing thus on the latter the 
soul she has hitherto lacked. All this passes to 
the accompaniment of the songs of Kiihle- 
born and the water spirits, and the sombre 
and fateful utterances of the fisherman’s 
wife. Act II. transports us to the castle of 
Ringstetten, where the mere sight of his old 
love Bertalda rouses somewhat too suddenly 
Huldbrand to indignation and cruelty to his 
newly made bride. The fountain has been 
left unclosed at the bidding of Bertalda; Kiihle- 
born enters, accordingly, in a blinding flash of 
lightning, bears off Undine, and leaves her 
faithless husband to reject the sorceress who 
has beguiled him, and to hold out ineffectual 
hands to the vanishing phantom. In the last 
act Huldbrand goes in search of his lost love. 
He finds her, since permission has been accorded 
Undine tosee him once more. He will not part 
from her again, and elects to pay the penalty 
for kissing her once more of giving up his own 
human life and soul and accepting her life and 
destiny. The play ends poetically and tenderly, 
with the two lovers clasped together, and with 
the utterance and repetition by Huldbrand of 
the words which divorce him from his human 





responsibilities and cares, ‘‘ I love you, Undine, 
I shall always love you.” Though less weird, 
and perhaps less fantastic, than the termi- 
nation of the story with the enforced drowning 
by Undine of her false lover, this close is more 
human and tender. It is indispensable if the 
play is to be fitted for stage production. ‘ Undine’ 
is written in prose, but contains some inspired 
lyrics, the best of which is a charming song by 
Undine :— 
There was a kingdom fair to see, 
But pale, so pale, with never a rose. 

A separate lyric which serves the double pur- 
pose of preface and dedication is also beautiful. 
‘Undine ’ must be regarded as high accomplish- 
ment. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

Durine the past week the Criterion and the 
Prince of Wales’s have remained closed. His 
Majesty’s, the New, and the St. James’s sus- 
pended performances on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday ; and the Haymarket, the Savoy, and 
the Vaudeville remained closed until this after- 
noon. On Monday the New will reopen with 
‘ David Garrick,’ to be given for six nights only. 

A DRAMATIC rendering, in four acts, has been 
made by Sir A. Conan Doyle of his ‘ Adventures. 
of Brigadier Gerard.’ Napoleon is one of the 
characters iu the play, the action of which passes 
in Paris after Waterloo. 

*Lapy Rose’s Daveuter,’ by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is to be dramatized by Miss Constance 
Fletcher, with a view to production in America 
next autumn. 

Mr. Henry ArtHUR JONES is engaged upon 
a play for Mr. John Drew, the well-known 
American comedian. 

Important alterations have, it is said, been 
ordered by authority in the Savoy and the 
Shaftesbury theatres. 

¢ Miuirary INTELLIGENCE’ is the title fixed on 
for the new comedy by Capt. Basil Hood, to be 
produced at the Vaudeville. 

Mr. Haypen Corr!n is to be seen during the 
ensuing season as John Ridd in ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
to the Lorna of Lilian Eldee. 

Unper Messrs. M. L. Meyer and William 
Greet, Madame Bernhardt will have a three 
weeks’ season in London, during which she will 
appear as Théroigne de Méricourt and Werther, 
as well as in parts in which she is more familiar. 

AccorDING to an interview with M. Sardou 
recorded in the Daily Telegraph, many familiar 
episodes of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ including 
Pia de’ Tolommei, Paolo and Francesca, and 
Ugolino, will be introduced in the Dante 
play of Sir Henry Irving. 

In the forthcoming production of Ibsen at 
the Imperial, Miss Ellen Terry will play 
Hiordis; Mr. Oscar Asche, Sigurd ; Mr. Holman 
Clarke, Ornulf ; Mr. Mark Kinghorne, Kore ; 
and Mr. Conway Tearle, Thorolf. 

Tue English rights of ‘Le Secret de Polichi- 
nelle,’ by M. Pierre Wolff, have been acquired 
by Messrs. Cyril Maude and Frederick Harrison, 
and the work will be adapted by Capt. Marshall 
for the Haymarket, the characters and action 
being English. 

‘THe Goop Hops,’ translated by Mr. 
Christopher Le John from Heijermans’s ‘ Hoot 
van Zegen,’ a Dutch novel dealing with Dutch 
life, is promised by the Stage Society for the 
present month, in place, we suppose, of the 
drama by Maeterlinck already announced. 

Tue American tour of Mr. Martin Harvey 
is over, and he and his company are expected 
in London. 








To CorRrESPONDENTS.—B. M.—E. V. L.—T. B. S.— 


H. C.—H. M.—received. 
E. H. C.—R. G. R.—Too late for this week. 
A. H.—Accepted. 
R. A. N.—Evidently we must avoid it. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Antiquary—1T The Asra— Butterfly’s Ball and tgs Feast ’— 
London Apprentices: their Dress— — Delight ’’—‘ Banter’ 
—Irish Gen-alogy —Helm —Modern tchcraft—Jewish Charm— 
Hock-: Ocker- —Verses Tgp ieomas to Longteliow and Others—“ Celia 
is sick’”—S mpey of Boyle or Ross- 
moyle—Dublin Parish Kegistere “Gladstone on Ritual—Quartered 
Arms—Historical Catechism —Historical Rime —Pavo Septentrionis. 


REPLIES : — King’s Weigh House—Ancient Demesne — Quotation 
‘anted—Henslowe’s * Diary’—Magic King—Harrison, Kegicide— 
‘English a an Estimat- ’— Purcell Family—Equation of Time 
—Counsellor Lacy—Con-taatinople—Thackeray and ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
po oo pore a ‘Should he upbraia” So as of Sir John Moore ’— 
Gifford = Pagett — Bacon-shakespeare estion — Watchhouses 
nst Secuencia tenes Pareil ‘Theatre — Cornish Rimes in an 
itaph—Retarded Germination—Crooked Usage, Nag yg near 
Johnson—OUriginal Diocese of gh Zealand—Fashion in nema 
Cuttings yey self-condemned for 
Heresy— “Discursos de ia Nobleza de Espaiia. 
NOTES ed BOOKS: —Farm~- eons pero 8 sé Bray and ite Analogues ’— 
Fieming’s ‘ Shak Hamilton’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Count Grammont a and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 











Price 4d, each; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 
GREATER RUSSIA. The CAREER of Sir DONALD STEWART. 
AUGUSTUS and his TIMES. LIFE and LETTERS of C. M. YONGE. 


WITH MACDONALD in UGANDA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Lady Rose’s Daughter: The Advanced Guard; The Templars; The Henchman; The 
Long Vigil ; Out of the West ; Bayard’s Courier. 

BOOKS on LONDON. SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:-~Besant’s Essays ; The Theory and Practice of English Government; Mr. 
Lang's Monograph on the Young Chevalier; Carlyle’s Essays ; The Housing Handbook; A French 
View of Trade Unions; Cambridge Matriculations and Degrees ; The Fireside Dickens ; John 
Bull; The Auto-fix Case. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The LYLYAN APOORYPHA; SALES; The PUBLISHING SEASON. 
ALSO— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Lord Lilford on Birds; The Theory of Optics ; The Teaching of Chemistry ; The ‘‘ Eversley”’ 
Huxley ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Scottish Portraits; Art Sales of the Year; Cook’s Handbook to Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum ; Mr. Watts’s Pictures at Leighton House ; Mr. van Wisselingh’s 
Gallery ; The Artists of the Old Liverpool Academy ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Clara Schumann; Broadwood Concert ; Herr Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital; Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Gossip, : oo 


The ATHENEZUM for March 21 contains Articles on 


TWO BOOKS on JAPAN. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

TWO BIOGRAPHIES of BISHOP BEDELL. 

MEMORIES of a HUNDRED YEARS. 

NEW NOVELS :-Leslie uhar; The Light Behind; Aunt Bethia’s 

Button ; Morchester; Emilienne ; La Fin d'une Amante. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Journal by Southey; Impressions of a 
rethlgg menage L ceeeenee oF of a Royal Incognita ; ee 

Pierre d’Epinac ; Rustem; Facts and rong od 

Gulliver Joe; kengiisn sh Catalogue of Books; Soomager Pres: 

Directory ; Lytton’s ‘Night and Morning’; Two New Temple 

ics. 


The ATHENAUM for March 28 contains Articles on 
MR. HOWELLS on LITERATURE and LIFE. 
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NEW NOVELS :—A Free Lance of To-Day ; In Piccadilly ; The Banne 
of Blue; Abraham's Sacrifice; Tne Shutters of Silence ; Ted. 
H Gill PR Foes. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Third Pot-Pourri; The Boers in Europe ; 
The Coming Reaction; Women under the Factory Act; How to 
work the Education Act; Guide to Fiction; Mr. Opper': 8 Carica- 
a ; Temple's Last Utterances ; The Div erted Village; The Law 


Copyright : Reprints ; The Pocket Remembrancer. Cc 

List of BOO a LIST of NEW BOUKS. 
LAD of MY LADY’S BIRTHDAY; C. G LELAND; ‘The The LATE DEAN BRADLEY; The BRITISH ACADEMY; The 
LOWER and the LEAF’; The PUBLISHING SEASON; ‘The | BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION ; The PUBLISHING 
DICKENS EXHIBITION ; SALE. SEASON; M. ERNEST LEGOUVE; SALE. 


ALso— 








ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. | 
SCIENCE :—Zoolog: ing =~ National Physical Laboratory; Societies; | SC 
Meetings Next 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
TENCE :—More Darwin Letters ; Hakluyt’s ‘ soregee..: ‘Comets and 
ip. their Tails’; Societies ; Meetings Next Week 
FINE ARTS: tas vho x ubitcations ; The ‘Burlington Magazine’; FINE ARTS :—Ancient Athens ; The Beg'nuing of the ‘orld ; Furni- 
Messrs. Lawrie’s Gallery; Mr. Baillie’s Gallery; The Barbizon | ture of the Olden Time ; Colour Harmony by Contrast ; The Royal 
School Early English Landscapes; Hubert and John van Eyck; | Society of Painter-Etchers; Two Exhibitions ; Hubert and John 


; Gossi ossip. 

music. De. oeWillner’s Vocal Recital; Popular Concert; Mr. Hol- P Philharmonic Concert ; mylar Con- 
= Chamber Concert; Mr. Merrick’s Pianoforte Recital ; cert ; Ri ter Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Wee: 

| D A:—* Two Mr. Wetherbys ; ‘The Clandestine Marriage’: 


Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ Old Heidelberg’ ; t ‘rhe Altar of Friendship’; Gossip. ‘ Iris’; ‘ Théatre de Meilhac et Halévy’ ; Gossip. 
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The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS. Athenezum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Harvey and Marston—A Seventeenth-Century Book Sale—Oriel College—William Blake— 

Clifford’s Inn to be Sold—Vanishing Redskin—“ Adoxy ”—Christmas Weather-lore—“ Self-ends,” 
—“ Yaffle”—Maize, its Native Country—‘ Kumascope ”—" Mammoth ”"—“ A” or “An” before 
‘©H "—Gilbert’s ‘De Magnete ’—Rothschild and Waterloo—Longevity. 

QUERIES :—Hoyarsabal—Collingwood—‘‘ Pinsenall ”—‘ Adeste Fideles’— ‘‘ Surizian ” — Tradesmen’s 
Cards and Advertisements—Writing and Language of the Huns—Hetherington —Skulls— 
‘Stanley,’ a Novel—Talbot Gwynne—J. Bradshaw—F logging and the Kennels—Elverton Street, 
Westminster—Hadrian I.—“ Old Jeffery”: ‘‘ Prince Thames ”—Waugh Family—Duncalfe—“ In 
petto ”—Hibbins—Phrase in Poem —German Author—* Travailler pour le Roi de Prusse ”—Brad- 
ford—‘‘ Mother of Free Parliaments”—Forty Pounds a Year in Goldsmith’s Day—Dates of 
Miniatures—Poll-Books, 

REPLIES :—Church Briefs—Pre-Reformation Practices in the Church of England—Savoir Vivre Club— 
Villon—Jewish Charm—Witnessing by Signs—Cecil Rhodes’s Ancestors— Keats : ‘* Sloth ”—Sutton 
Valence School—Ritual : Quotation from Gladstone—Arthur Henry Hallam—City of the Violet 
Crown — Quotations — Hubbell Arms — Anagrams—Thackeray and ‘Vanity Fair’—Schoolboy 
Literature—‘ Lyra Apostolica’—“ The Tim Bobbin ”— Mona—Newspaper Cuttings changing Colour 

—‘Cap” in the Hunting-Field—Copper Token—‘‘ Trapeza” in Russian—‘' Rollick "—Trinity 
pon Folk-lore—Londoners of Charles II.'s Time—‘“ Pack.”’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary’—‘Jewish Encyclopedia ’— Lecky’s 
‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland ’—Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Slang and its Analogues ’"—Reviews 
and Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents, 








Price 4d. each; by post, 44d. each, 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





tee 


3. GARDENERS’ 


id CHRONICLE. = 


‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 


15s. 


YEARLY, 


(THE 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





Its contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD, 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 





and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES ee 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 

COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 

or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PFN- 

CARBON ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s 6d. Packets, with 

Registered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 
direct to the PENCARBON UCO., Lr«rrep, 134, London Road, Leicester. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &e. 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000, 





64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





O v E R H E A R D: 


‘*They say VINOLIA SOAP is best 


for shaving.” 


Wife: 


Husband: ‘‘I know it is!” 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, eam” 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A OY for Delicate Constitutions, 


hildren, aud Infants. 
DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


‘NEAR the TSAR, NEAR DEATH. By Frep. Wauaisnaw, 


Author of ‘ Mazep) 
“ A vigorous bean. ag ‘ably constructed, and readable from first to last.” —Scotsman. 


SEMI-SOCIETY. By Frank Ricwarpson, Author of ‘The 
Man who Lost his Past.’ 
“It is a clever and well-written book, and essentially of to-day.”—TZimes. 
“An amusing and readable tale.”—Daily News. 


MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By Lione L. Pivkineton. 


“*A good, strong story......An effective piece of work.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

“The story is not only natural and feasible, but well and carehaily written. The 
characters are firmly drawn; the dialogue is vivacious. A novel of incident, in fact, far 
above the average.” — Outlook. **A vigorous story.”— Times. 


- 
OVERDUE. By W. Ciark Russet, Author of ‘The Wreck 
of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 
“Will be read with enjoyment...... As great a skill and as full a sense of humorous 
character as Mr. Clark Russeli has ever displayed before.”—Morning Post. 
“Well rigged with incident and adventure, manned by a charming heroine and a 
dashing hero, the good ship ‘ Overdue’ is safely bound for the harbour of popularity.” 


To- day. 
The HEART of a GIRL. By FLorence Warpen. 


With 
8 Illustrations by Frances Ewan. 
** As pleasant a book as Miss Warden has written.” —Literary World. 





The INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. TREETON. 

“ Really thrilling.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“A model example of this type of work...... Mr. Treeton uses his opportunity so well 
and skilfully that the interest never flags.”—Datly News. 


The WILFUL WAY. By Hersert Compron, Author of 
‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.’ 
“ Very lively reading... ..Your interest is never allowed to flag for a moment.” — Zruth. 
“* Quite absorbing.’ Daily Mail. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By GeorGes OuNer. 
lated by F. ROTHWELL. 


** One of Ohnet’s best novels.”—Ladies’ Pictorial. 
**Many will read it at a sitting, since not for one moment does the interest flag. 


Trans- 


” 


Sketch. 


The POWER of the PALMIST. By VioLet GuTrenserG, 


Author of ‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.’ 


** An excellent novel.” —Chic. 
‘‘ Entertaining, not only by reason of its ruthless attitude towards palmistry, but by 
the vivid feeling it displays towards the emotional impressionism of the day.”—Tanity Fair. 


The MAGIC of TO-MORROW. By Cyr Seymour. 


‘Thoroughly up to date, vigorously written, holds the breathless attention of the 
reader from the fi first page to the last.” —Preston Argus. 











NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


TRUTH. By Emite Zota. Translated by Ernest A. VizE- 


TELLY. With a Portrait of the Author. 
“The story itself, considered apart from its purpose, has all the interest of a novel 
<lealing with mystery and crime .....Those who accept Zola’s view and those who reject it 
anust agree that the novel in which it is unfolded is the most brilliant piece of anti-clerical 


polemics that has appeared in our time.”— Zimes. 
HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. ened Author of ‘The | 
“A story which pleases’ wt the first, and the charm increases.”— Scotsman. 


The MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frank Ricuarpson. 
With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I 
** One of the funniest books we have read for. a long time.”—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


The GATES of WRATH. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of 
‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 
* A thoroughly exciting sensational novel.”—Bookman., 





Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 

The STELLAR HEAVENS: an Introduction to the; 
Study of the Stars and Nebula. By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net. [April 23. 


The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarray, 


Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ani 
ANGLER. 
HES. By Mark Twain. 


SKETC 
The DEE MSTER. By Hall Caine. Charles Reade. 


Har 

The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles | 
eade. 

‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ By | from Stevenson’s Works 


caper the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas | MEN and BOOKS. By Robert Louis go Loui 
ober OUuls 


| NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By 
Stevenson. 


The POCKET R. L. 8.; Favourite Passages 


| CONDENSED NOVELS. (The TWO SERIES in 





The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. One Volume.) By Bret Harte. [April 23. 
NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs. 
AINSLIE’S JU-JU._ By Harold Bindloss. i= il 23. DARE DEEDS. By Dick Dor I | The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY. By 
The LUGK of ROARING CAMP; ENSA- | A CRIMSON CRIME. By George Manville Fenn. | ~ Bertram Mitford. 
TION gg CONDENSED. By bret = The RED oF ae By Paul Gaulot. | The KING’S AgenG Ar. By Bertram Mitford. 
and Regimental Legends. | The TRACK of a STORM. By Owen Hall. ID MARIAN and .ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. 


By LEY eat e 4 Te. or. 
The re Agar AINST OWEN. By Allen Upward. 
‘The YOUNG TER of HYSON HALL. By 

Frank a a With 36 Illustrations. 

‘The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS. By Edwin Harte. With Illustrations. 

Lester Arnold. 

ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Sir 

Walter Besant. 

DOBRA. MYBL, the Lady Detective. By McD. | The 


VING CENT TRILL, Detective. By Dick Donovan. 





Mitchell. 


IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. By Bret Harte. | 
HO of GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. | HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Christie Murray. 


A SAP 
Col. STARBOTTLES CLIENT. By Bret Harte | The 
A PROTEGEE of JACK HAMLIN’S. By Bret & A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By G. R. Sims. 

The LADY from NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. 
PLOTTERS of PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. 
TEMPLE of DEATH. By Edmund Mitchell. 
TOWARDS the ETERNAL SNOWS. By E 


Muddock. 


WATERS of EDERA. By Ouida. 


yn. 
A COUNTR Y SWEETHEART. By Dora Russell. 
| The DRIFT of FATE. By Dora Russell. 
| The TALE of the SERPENT. By Sundowner. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Sarah Tytler. 
| pats the Curate. By Florence Warden. 
PORT : and SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 











POPULAR SIXP 


‘The DRAM-SHOP. By Emile Zola. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 
The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant Allen. 


The DEEMSTE 


GRIFFITH GAUN''. By Charles Reade. MAN and 

ARMADALE. By oie ue ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. | ‘IT Is 
DIANA BARRING M. Crok The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By | The WOMAN in WHITE 


Walter Besant. 
The ORANGE GIRL. By Walter Besant. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Walter Besant 
and James Rice. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Besant and Rice. 
The CHAPLAIN oft e FLEET. By Besant and Rice. 


PUCK. By Ouida. 
MOTH By Ouida. 





UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


| A SON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. 
R. By Hall Caine. 


a , 
WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 


H a 
The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, 


8. 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 


EN NY BOOKS. 

| PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHN- 
STONE. By Charles Reade. 

| The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles 


R TOO LATE TO MEND.’ By 


By Hall Caine. 


NEVE 

Charles Reade. 

| HARD CASH. By Charles Reade. 
| FOUL PLAY. By Charles Reade. 
| NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis 


By Wilkie Collins. 


Stevenson. 
The OLD FACTORY. By William Westall. 
Sy O The DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. 
iy Ouida. 





THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for APRIL.—The SAVANT: a Ghetto Sketch. By Enoch Scribe.—SHAKESPEAREAN REPRESENTATIONS: their Laws and Limits. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
—The MIDLAND BROOK. By H. T. Sheringham, M.A.—The MAGNY DINNERS. By C. E. Meetkerke.—The EVOLUTION of the ART of BEAUTY. By Austin M. Stevens.— 
WORDSWORTH as the POET of COMMON THINGS. By Charles Fisher.—ON GAMES: a Dialogue. By J.S. McTear.—The THAMES and SEVERN CANAL. By C. J. Aubertin. 
—AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS to SHAKESPEARE KNOWLEDGE. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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